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ON THE ACTION GF OIL WELLS. 
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The phenomena exhibited by oil-wells suggest va- 
rious problems, the discussion of which may be of 
scientific as well as practical interest. The facts on 
which the following remarks are based have been col- 
lected chiefly from the history of different wells in the 
coal regions of Southern Ohio and West Virginia. 

It seems certain that the principal supplies of petro- 
leum are not diffused between the planes of stratifica- 
tion, but are collected in cavities more or less sunken 
in the strata, whence it is less liable to be carried away 
by running water. Prof. E. B. Andrews has shown, 
in an article published in this Journal,” July, 1861, that 
it is common to find large quantities in places where 
there are marks of disturbance and displacement of 
the rocks. The cavities have probably been caused 
sometimes by uplifts and sometisnes by erosion and 
the devolving action of water; but whatever may be 
their origin, they are not usually of great horizontal 
extent. It is seldom that two neighboring wells strike 
oil at the same depth, whether the strata be horizontal 
or dipping. It is one chance out of many to strike oil 
at all, even in neighborhoods where it exists in abun- 
dance, The drill, as it enters the cavity, sinks va- 
riously from four or five inches to as many feet, some- 
times sticking fast, as if between the oblique sides of 
anarrow-fissure, But there are facts connected with 
the history of oil-wells, particularly their intermittent 
action and their interference with one another, which 
serve to show the existence, in many cases, of systems 
of these cavities connected together by channels of 
communication more or less free, running sometimes 
along the strata and sometimes across them. The pro- 
ductiveness of a well depends onits entering either 
one of the main reservoirs or some of its important 
connections, 

Let us begin with the most simple case, that of a 
single or isolated oil-cavity. Every collection of oil is 
accompanied with varying quantities of gas and water, 
the gas occupying of course the top of the cavity and 
the water the bottom, according to the order of their 
specific gravities. First suppose that a well is bored 
so as toenter the gas. Being ina high state of tension 
the gas escapes, sometimes with explosive violence, 
carrying out with it whatever water there may be 
collected in the boring. If water enters the cavity freely, 
as is usually the case, the oil, floating on its surface, is 
soon driven upward to the mouth (i. e., lower end) 
of the tube; it may then be pumped out till the line 
of division between it and the water rises tothe mouth 
of the tube; after which, mixed oil and water will be 
drawn. But it often happens that the water rises faster 
than it can be thus exhausted, and the oil; driven 
into the top of the cavity, is lost, until the water is re 
duced by machinery of greater working power. But 
asit cannot be reduced below the mouth of the tube,- 
unmixed oil cannot again be obtained from the well. 
In all wells from which the gas has escaped, there is 
ultimately a saving of work if the oil is pumped out 
as rapidly as possible before the intrusion of water. 
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Ailes suppose that the shales is done and enters | 


the oil. In this case, the oil rises in the tube to a 
height depending on the tension of the gas above it; 
a mode of action which is illustrated by the familiar 
apparatus called the fountain with condensed air. 
Sometimes it is thrown into the air a distance of 39 or 
40 feet, and large quantities wasted. If the oil contin- 
ues to be ejected till its surface in the cavity descends 
to the mouth of the tube, the fact first becomes known 
by a gurgling and spurting action, and the gas, or the 
greater portion of it, escapes, after which the pump 
becomes necessary, and the same series of actions take 
place as in the first case. 
equilibrium with the hydrostatic pressure before the 


But if the gas reaches its | 


oil is reduced so low, we may then pump out the oil 


till the water rises to the mouth of the tube, after 
which we shall obtain mixed oil and water as_ before, 
till the whole supply of oil is exhausted, provided the 
pump is of sufficient working power to prevent inter- 
ruptions by the too rapid rise of the water. 

Next suppose that the boring is done, and enters the 
water. 
until its surface in the cavity descends to the mouth of 
the tube, then mixed oil and water is obtained, then 
pure oil, after which the same circumstances exists as 


If the gas has sufficient tension, water is raised 


in the second case. It must not be inferred, however, 
that when the water is not thrown to the surface there 
is nooil, It may happen that the pressure of the gas 


will raise a column of water only part of the way up | 


the boring, and yet the well be found productive. 
Hence no considerable quantity of water should be 
passed without ascertaining by reducing it with the 
pump whether there is oil contined above it in some 
side chamber. The Shattuck well on the Little Kana- 
wha had to be drained of water with a steam pump 
for two weeks before oil was obtained; but after that | 
it yielded abundantly. 

Some varieties of action are to be accounted for on 
the supposition that there are, in the same cavity, 
different collections of gas separated by a partition de- | 
scending from the top, A well enters the gas chamber ; 
the gas escapes with violence, and yet the oil immedi- 
ately begins to flow ina continuous stream over the | 
top of the boring, and is perhaps projected in the form | 
of a jet to a great height, by the pressure of the gas in | 
another chamber of the same cavity. 

It is evident that if a second well be sunk so as to 
enter the gas in the chamber the oil will immediately 
sink to the level of that, and be lost to the first well; | 
a mode of interference which sometimes occurs, when 
two wells are quite near together. 
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ward water, by force of the condensed gas, it comes to 
astop. Then owing to the diminished tension of the 
gas in the enlarged space, the gas and oil force slight 
passages, until the gas in this cavity again becomes 
sufficiently compressed to raise oil and water sueces- 
sively; after which the well comes to another stop 
until itis replenished with oil and gas as before; and 
the same process is repeated an indefinite number of 
The Newton well, on a branch of the Little 
Muskingum, a few miles from Marietta, repeats this 
process (with some escape of gas) at regular intervals 
expelling about a barrel of oil 
A note-worthy fact connected with this 
wellis that when it stops it is necessary to pump out 
a little water in order to start it again; then the oil 
This is tobe explained as fol- 
The pressure of the gas is not quite sufficient to 
raise the water to the surface; 


times. 


of about half an hour, 
each time. 


issues spontaneously. 
lows. 
but the position of the 
mouth of the tube is such that a few strokes of the 


| pump suffice to reduce the surface of the water in the 


cavity below that point. Now a column of oil will be 
raised by a given pressure so much higher than a 
In this 
case it is raised not far from a fourth higher (the speci- 
fic gravity of the oil being 816); and the differertce 
is sufficient to make it flow over the top of the tube, 
Examples of this kind are common. 


column of water as its specific gravity is less, 


The well is represented as haviag but a few con- 
nections, but it is probable that these lines of slow 
communication are usually numerous: the gas and oil 


like the water, forcing their way in through a multi- 


| tude of pores and slight crevices, until a state of equili- 


brium is gradually reached or approximated to, as 
mercury forces its way in through the pores of wood 
Some- 
times it happens that the cavity is filled with sediment 
of clay and sand by these little streams, and the well 
becomes inactive. 

The class of wells here described may be distin- 
guished from others as intermittent wells. The finding 


into the exhausted receiver of an air-pump. 


| of one of these may be regarded as a certain sign that 
| there are numbers of oil cavities near together in the 


same locality. Especially if it yields copiously for 
months in succession, as often happens, without any 
material diminution in quantity, or increase of the in- 
tervals between the successive yields, the rocks in its 
neighborhood may be presumed to contain rich sup- 
plies of oil that may be directly reached. 

On Oil Creek in Pennsylvania the greatest quantities 
of oil are found in the same horizontal stratum of 
sandstone. It would seem that this rock is very porous, 


Thus far I have considered only isolated oil-cayities, | and perforated like a honey comb with numerous cells 


or those which, when exhausted, are not replenished to | and fissures. containing petroleum. 
| many of the wells is as follows. 


any considerable extent from other sources. In gen- 


The history of 
When oil is entered, 


eral these run their course in a short time, and yet | the gas begins to raise it up over the top of the boring, 


they sometimes yield very large quantities of oil. 
There is a second class of wells,*in general more | 
productive, which exhibit the same phenomena at first, 
but as often as they are exhausted are replenished 
again, and repeat a certain series of actions indefimtely, 
and with remarkable regularity of time. This is to be 
explained by supposing that they are connected with 
other reservoirs by slight channels of communication, 
whose capacity for replenishing is less than that of the 
tube for exhausted. Suppose that a well enters the oil. 








After this well has thrown out oil, and perhaps after- 


| increasing gradually in force until it projects it into 


the air, often to a height of 40 or 50 feet, then alter. 
| nately diminishing and increasing in force at regular 
intervals, but without any cessation in the flow for a 
long time. These variations in the force of the gas 


(the “breathing of the earth,” as they are called,) are 
to be explained on the same principal as before, by 
supposing that as the tension of the gas is relaxed by 
the removal of oil, the gas and oil from other cavities 
around rush in through the pores and slight fissures 
till a certain maximum tension is reached, and the in 
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flux ceases; then by the expansion of the gas already 
in the chamber the oil continues ‘to come up, but with 
a diminishing flow, until @ relative vacuum is again 
created; after which the influx is renewed and grad- 
ually increases as at the beginning. These regular 
alternations vary in different wells from two or three 
times a day toas many times an hour; the intervals, 


however, gradually increasing in length as the supply | 


of oil is diminished; unless, as sometimes happens, 
new communications are forced, and the well, deriving 
new supplies, starts off again with a new period. It 


often happens that the same well has two periods ;— | 


one of variation in the flow, and another of cessation, 
consequent on the escape of gas. 

A more uniform flow may be secured by making the 
orifice at the mouth of the tube smaller. This is often 


exhaustion of the oil in the cavity down to the bottom 
of the boring. Sometimes such a quantity will thus 
rush out, before the oil raised up by the water, closes 
the’passage again, as not only to render the pump ne- 
cessary after that to raise oil, but also to diminish ma- 
terially the influx of oil from other cavities by reduc- 
ing the pressure of the gas in them. Another expe- 
dient sometimes resorted to, when the spontaneous 
flow of oil becomes slight, is to stop up the boring till 


another “head of gas,” as it is called, accumulates. But 


the stoppage should not be continued long; for in- 
stances are known where the gas has in consequence 
forced a way from its new channels in other directions, 
and found vent in other wells. 

It is not an uncommon thing for intermittent wells 
to throw out at first 300 or 400 barrels a day, or to 
yield in all as much as 20,000 barrels. They sometimes 
run two or three years before exhaustion. The pro 
ductiveness of the Lewellyn well on the Little Kana- 
wha greatly exceeded these figures. 

It is evident that if a second well were sunk so as to 


enter the cavity, the well would lose one portion of | 
its supply of gas and oil, and be to this extent inter- | 
fered with. Sometimes a very productive well thus | 


cuts off the main supplies of a number of less consid- 
erable ones in its neighborhood, or, if the first sunk, it 
is itself tapped by them. 

But some of the most marked cases of interference 
that are known, show the existence of a third class of 
oil cavities, connected with one another by perfectly 
free channels of communication, so that wher the 
equiliburium between them is disturbed, it is imme- 


diately restored. A well enters the cavity finding | 


oil. Another wellis bored soas to enter an open 


channel between two cavities. This will drain oil from | 


the first well; but if, its mouth is lower than that, it 
can be made a valuable auxiliary to it when the rising 
water drives the oil into the upper part of the cavity ; 
for it can be used to reduce the water, and thus to 
keep the oil within reach of the first well. 

Again a well is bored, and passes through a strong 
current of water. 


above the mouths of the tubes. 
out of all these simultaneously might bring the oil 


down again within reach of that tube at least which | 
enters at the highest point. A better expedient is to | 


stop up tightly the space on the outside of the tube in 
the well, just below the stream of water. This is often 
effected by lowering a leather bag filled with dry seeds 
to the required depth. As water penetrates it, the 
seeds swell and close the passage, 

Examples differing in details might be multiplied 
indefinitely. Ihave aimed only to point out in a gen- 
eral manner the different modes of action, and the hy 
potheses on which they are to be explained. 

In the foregoing illustrations the quantity of gas has 
been supposed considerable. In many cases however 
it is so slight that the pump has to be used throughout. 
Yet wells of thiskind often partake of the intermittent 
cheracter to some extent, As it is not usual to work 
them at night, they begin each day with a new accum- 
ulation, which gives them a certain regularity of daily 
action often considered mysterious. There is a well a 


It finally descends to a fissure, and | 
interferes with both the other wells by letting in such | 
a head of water as to drive the oil in both cavities | 
Pumping the water | 


few miles fro Marietta which yields oil only for 0 
short time in the morning; when neglected till that 
time is passed, it is unproductive for the day... This is 
owing to the proximity of another well, which drains it 
| of its water in the daytime, but by resting at night | 
allows it to be replenished, Wells of small supply | 
often require a certain interval of rest to be replen- 
ished, but never exceed a certain amount, however that 
interval may me extended—the column of oi having 
| reached its maximum height by pneumatic or hydros- 
| tatic pressure. 
Oil-wells commonly vary in depth fr'm 100 to 800 
| feet. The deepest are as apt to raise oil to the surface as 
| the shallowest. 





This indicates a greater compression 
| of the gas at the greater depth, owing doubtless to its 


| connection with higher columns of water. The activity | 
. ‘ | ~ - | 
desirable in order to prevent the escape of gas by the | 


of some wells is increa-ed by rains; others, with less 


gas, are rendered unproductive till the water can be) 
| Philadelphia alone, 


reduced. It must not be assumed however that their con- 


nection with subterranean currents is immediate and 


| 

| 

| unobstructed. 

reason to suppose that the oil is raised to the surface | 


by the direct pressure of a stream of water whose | 


| head is higher than the issue, as the jets of Artesian 
| wells are said to be produced. In spouting wells, the | 
presence of gasas the immediate agent becomes known, 

not only from their variable action, bat also from the 
| actual escape of gas, and conseqnent cessation of flow | 
If col- 
| leetions of oil had direct and free connecticn with | 
strong-currents of water, the mechanical agency of these 


| whenever the oil is reduced to a certain level. 


currents would bear them rapidly away. 

As it is, minnte quantities come to the surface wit!) 
| the springs, showing a very slow process of drainage. 
Asan index of the Tocation of oil-cavities this sign is 
not reliable; for that which issues may have been car- 





ried by the streamlets many miles from its source: - 
| Gas springs are less deceptive signs; for the gas being 
more buoyant than the oil and not liable to be carried 
along by descending currents, it is not likely to wan 
der so far before it issues. But the “show of oil” in- 
creases in value as a sign with the depth at which it is 
found. Especially is the finding of large quantities of 
imprisoned gas, though no oil may be present, re- 
garded as a good indication that there is oil near. 


Marterta, May 4th, 1864, 





Watuacnium Perrroteum.—The Polytechnisches 
Journal gives information of a new outlet of earth oil 
in the rich and remote province or principality of Wal- 
lachia, 
toremember that the oil wells of Pennsylvania and 
Canada have a way of suddenly going out, “thanks, in 
a great measure, to the indiscriminate way in which 
rich mother Earth is so bored and tapped, as to make 
it easy for the gas to escape, by which the Petrolenm 


The German Journal, after warning commerce 


I know of no instance where there is | 





would else be forced up; or else for water to get in 
and flood or choke up the springs,” goes on as follows: | 
But there are other Petroleums fast coming into the | 
market Not to speak of the Buru:ese Rangoon oil, | 
which has long come to England as ballast, and is used | 
in many German refineries, in January of the present 
| year, the first cargo of Wallachian oil reached London. | 
It was of 280 tuns, and the company which brought | 
it, have closed a contract to deliver 20,000 tuns in all | 
| the year 1864. A second “Wallachian Petroleum | 
| Company” has since been formed. Two specimens of | 
| the Wallachian Oil compare as follows with an average | 
| quality of Pennsylvania : 
| Qualities. Pennsylvania Oil. 1.Wallach. 2. Wallach | 
| Color......Greenish Brown Brown. Dark Brown. | 
| Fluidity(water—1) 0°73 068 0°09 
Specific gravity 0°313 0°840 0°894 
Smell........... Moderately Strong and Not very | 
strong. unpleasant. strong. 
The general result of Dr. Otto Buchner’s analysis is, 
| that the Wallachian product is a valuable contribution | 
| to commerce and industry, although he does not think 
it has demonstrated its fitness to compete with the Pe- 
troleum of Pennsylvania, Dr. Buchner, however, has 
not found his experiments confirm the assertion of 
American analysts, that the lighter Pennsylvania oils 











of a specific gravity of 0°80, giving 90 per cent. of 
burning oil. His highest result has been 70 per exnt., 
of which from 14 to 20 per cent. of benzine. 


THE PENNSYLNANIA WELL OIL COMPANYIES- 

The following well timed and truthful remarks we 
extract from the U. 8. Railroad und Mining Register : 

There are now afloat in the Philadelphia stock mar- 
ket at least seven millions of capital shares issued by 
about one hundred aud fifteen oil companies, A list of 
104 oil companies now on our table, shows a total of 
6,252,250 capital shares, equal to 60,121 shares for each 
company. 

The total number of capital shares issued by all the 
railroad companies in Pennsylvania, that use locomo- 
tive power, does not exceed two and a half millions, 
being but little more than one third the number of capt- 
ital shares issued by the oil companies organized in 
The 8.300 miles of locomotive 
railroad in use in Pennsylvania cost $200,000,000, and 
yet this vast property is represented by less than one- 
fourth the number of shares issued by the companies 
owning the oil wells in Pennsylvania; for it must be 
taken into consideration that there are vil companies 
organized elsewhere than in this city, a single oil com- 
pany organized in New York, or put on that market, 
having its capital divided into six hundred thousand 
shares, 

Speculators interested in the original allutment of 
shares, and brokers whose commissions are imposed on 
the number of shares bought and sold, are the parties 


specially benefitted by the existing plan of vil company 
| organization, because it is impossible to keep the credit 


of even a producing company on a stable basis, where 
there are 200,000 or 100,000 or 60,000 shares on the 
market. 
about in the market like corks on the water, bobbing up 
and down with every ripple of the surface. And not 
till after the companies that own producing wells shall 
have consolidated their shares to a minimum number, 
say from 200,000 to 20,000, will they be held more 
generally for investment and less for speculatlon. The 
State is full of examples where companies that origi- 
nally issued 200,000 shares afterwards cat the number 
down to 20,000 shares. The Lehigh Zine Company is 
a notable case of this sort, 

The oil region of Pennsylvania is a producing region 
dotted with wells that yield copiously in gallons and 
earn largely in dollars. The interest of the oil région, 
moreover, is in the well-product of vil and in the mar- 
ket price of oil, more than in shad-roes of capital 
shares and fitful changes in stock speculations, The 
oil region and its investing friends, loo, are interested 
in having bogus companies that were organized ouly to 
sell shares, weeded out of the market. Hence the sooner 
the oil companies begin to reorganize on a basis of say 
20,000 shares, the sooner will permanent investers buy 
and hold oil shares to enjoy dividends paid out of the 
product and profit of the oil wells, 

Two years ago, oil whichis now $12 per barrel at 
Titusville was at Titusville $1 per barrel. And when 


Shares ‘subscribed for on speculation float 


| in the revulsions of the market, for in all markets there 


are fluctuations, oil lapses into low figures, oil stocks 
will fall to zero in the market; because speculators 
will unload and sell out, leaving their places to be 
filled with a better class of holders who, after buying 
at low rates, will diminish the number and increase the 
par of oil shares. And then, with the shad-roe comp- 


| anies reorganized, and the weekly shipments of oil from 


the wells regularly published, there will be attached 
more confidence to the oil trade, and the producing 
companies will raise in credit according toa scale based 
on well product and commercial value. The product 
of the oilregion in 1863 was, we believe, 2,000,000 
barrels, Atthe low prices that ruled two years ago 
this product, which fluctuates less in quantity than in 
price, netted a considerable sum. At the prices of 1864 
the product of the region will realize au enormous in- 
come. But parties who buy oil shares these days must 
bear in mind that now there are an hundred millions of 
dollars of oil shares issued in the stock markets, to 
represent the same property which, two years ago, was 

















held by in lividuals and partnerships whose modest as 
pirations did not rise to the contemplation of miilions, 
neither of shares nor dollars, 

Our faith is in the oil region and in the product of 
its well3, but the present stock basis of the off com. 
panies we believe is deceptive and wrong, and in need 
of readjustment, 


About the ciose of July, petroleum stock, after 
maintaining quietude at the Philadelphia Stock 
Board, “got on a rampage,” and during August. the 
sales were truly enormous. We give below a list of 
the companies in whose shares operations were most 
active, with the cash selling prices at the close of 
each month respectively, from the 
Exchange and Review. 


American 


July 27, 
 } Ser | 


August 27. 


$ 24 


0 4 3-4 
Bresetie.<oss 2 

Bull Creek, . . . 4 1-2 
ati iis 68 3 1-4 
Cherry Run, . . 51-4 7 

Corn Planter, . . 3 5 

Continental, . . 2 21-2 
Dalzell, . «Ht Fee 12 1-2 
Densmore, . . . 81-4 15 1-4 
Egbert, . . . . 21-2 312 
Excelsior, . Seer 11-2 
EE toad .'4 se 21-2 
Hibberd, . . . 278 
Hogue Island,. . 1 2 

Mineral Oil, . . 21-2 2 3-4 
McClintock, . . 534 734 
McElheny, . . . 612 97-8 
Noble & Delamcter, 12 17 1-2 
OilCreek, . . . 6 67-8 
Organi, . .. 1 11-2 
Phil & Oil Creek, l 2 1-4 
Rock Oil, . 2 BL 5 1-4 
Story Farm, . . 21-2 43-4 
Un‘on Petroleum, 21-4 3 3-4 
Venango, oa 3-4 1 1-4 


The Curtin’s -hares attracted more attention than 
others during the month, Bix Tank seems to be the 
rage now. We would not be surprised to see a 
Strong movement in Continental ere long 


Panarrive.—Paraffine possesses certain properties 
which render it usetul in the laboratory, It may be 
advantageously substituted for vil in baths, as it en- 
dures a high temperature without evaporating or emit. 
ting any unpleasant odor. Filtering paper, after be- 
ing soaked in it, may be kept several weeks in concen- 
trated sulphuric acid without undergoing the slightest 
alteration. Fronrthis property of paraffine it may be 
advantageously applied a+ a coating to labels on bottles 
containing strong acids; fluoric acid, even, does not 
act upon it, except it be heated. Puaraffine appears 
also to be useful in preserving fruits. Apples, pears, 
&c., coated with it, retain all their freshness during 
several months, 


Ort 1x Crarton County.—The Claion, (Pa.) Banner 
says: We learn that the contractors tor boring the 
wells at Blyson’s Run have erected their derricks and 
built their shanties, and only await the ar ival of the 
engines to commence more active operations, In view 
of the oil prospects on the Clarion, it is said that prop- 
erty in Strattanville is rapidly on the rise. The farm 
at the mouth of Deer Creek, near Hahn's Ferry, has 
been bought by a company for oil purposes A well 
bored on this property many years ago for salt, was 
abandoned on account of the prevalenoe of oil, Some 
oil from it was taken to Pittsburg and sold for medi- 
cinal purposes. It is currently reported that the Sligo 
Iron Company, south of Clarion, have struck oi) at the 
depth of nine hundaed and seventy fret, and have a 
flowing well. 


a 
> 





A new metal called langite,a basic sulphate o! 
copper, lias been discove ed and exhibited by Pro’. 
Maskely ne. 








MINING. 
ELECTRICLitY LN MINING OPERATIONS, 
The efforts of Messrs, Dumas and Benoit to produce, 
by the applic tion of the electricity obtained from a 
voltaic pile in combination with a Ruhmkoff’s cuil and 
Gissler tubes, a safety-lamp of practical utility for min- 


ing purposes has again directed attention tothe advan- 
tages derivable from the employment of electricity in 


—— - } 





mining operaions, Although the proposition to ap- 
ply electricity for lighting mines is one not very likely 
*o prove of auy advantage, there can be no doubt thar 
for blasting it may become one of the most important 
aids to miving that could be conceived, as it is calcu- 
lated to combine absolute safety with great ecouomy 
Messrs. Dumas & B-noit proposes to used the r impro- 
ved lamp, not in ordinary cases, butin searching work- 
ing:, “the air in which, although capable of being re- 
spired, will not support combustion,” and it will be ap- 
parent that it is in such cases that an electric light 
could be employed; but the light from one of the-e 
lamps is su extremely small (not. one-fifteenth of that 
given by a wax candle), whilst their price is so bigh 
that they would seldom be introduced, even if it did 
not happen that where the air is su bad as to be inea- 
pable of supporting combustion, a lamp giving only 
this glimmering light would be altogether useless, 
Writing upon the advantages of the electric lamp, Mr. 
Parran, an envineer of considerable experience, states 
that be considers the lamp applicablein those excep- 
tional cases where the ordinary lamps become perfectly 
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| 


useless, and instances, as an example,the case of its | 


being required to push on indispensable workings in- | 


capable of the ough ventilation, but in which the air, al 
thongh fit to \e respired, is incapab!e to support com- 
iustion, Where are these workings to be found? 

Allu ting to an accident at the Lalle Mine, Mr. Par- 
ras states that one of the principal difficulties met with 
in endeavors to rescue some workmen was to sink the 
incline pits through the coal; he says that, notwith- 
standing the use of ventilators, the lamps continually 


a 


went out, so that it require! a chain of men to be con- | 


tinually vecupied in re-lighting them 
been procured in sufficient numbers to accomplish this 
the rescue of the men might have beea gravely de- 
iayed 


have obviated all this d fficuity, When the opening 


f men had not | - 
fu aad no | about 12 feet high, of sand and clay removed to some 


The employvmeut of an electric lamp would | 


was at last made, it required more than two hours to | 


, » the last of the three men, who had been shut ! : . 
re-cue the last of bs eee . | and chopped wood. The charcoal made from this par? 
up for many days, in consequence of its being neces- 


idvedann ve pike apie Radha andes | very strong heat, and serve the purposes of the smithy 


lamps would burn in it. With the electric amp he 
considers the men would have been saved in ten min- 


utes Itis seareely reasonable to supp yse that Mr, 


Parr in seriously makes such -tatements as these, since | for the smithy ; but if ground up and mixed with the 


for a practical man to put in additional workmen be- 
cause the air was foul seems positively absurd, and it 
is unlikely that the men could work for days in an at- 
mosphere where lamps would not burn. The entire 
statement must be a fabrication, unless it is to be sup- 
posed that a single emergency was sufficient to sacri- 
fice all Mr. Parran’s reputation, by proving that he did 
not know how to keep a single heading properly ven- 
tilated. 

To turn to the consideration of blasting by electri- 
city, we believe it is much more practicable, not how- 
ever with the arra gement proposed by Messrs. Dumas 
and Benoit, but afar more simple and economic one, 
of which mention hasalre«dy been made in the Londen 
Mining Journal—we allude to that introduced by Prof, 
Wheatstone and Mr. Abel, of Woolwich Dock-yard, 
Tne cost of the material a:d apparatus for electric 
blasting by Messrs, Dumas and Benoit’s apparatus is 
36/.; whil-t the Wheatstone and Abel apparatus cost 
ess than one-fourth, Indeed Mr. Wm. Ladd, the 
philosophical instru:;nent maker of Beak-street, Regent- 
street, who has (by permission of tie Secretary of 
State) been appointed sole manufacturer of the patent 
fuses, is at present selling an elegant magneto-electric 
machine of great portability, and of very ample power 
Considering the advan- 


for firing the fuses, for 7/ 7s. 
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tage Which must result from the introduction of elec- 
tric blasting, Mr. Ladd is now making a less highly 
finished, though equally powerful, machine, which he 
will be enabled to sell for 4/ 4s, and as the fuses are 
now supplied at 4s sd. per dozen, blasting will be con- 
ducted as cheaply by electricity, with absolute safety, 
as with the dangerous powder fuses at present in use 
That the new fuse possesses important advantages over 
those hitherto in use cannot be doubted, and it will, 
probably, be found erelong that elect.ic fuses are an 
effectual preventive of accidents in collieries from the 
ignition of thecoal through carelesaness, and in me- 
talliferous mines from the mis-firing, or supposed mis- 
firing, now »0 frequent. It will be remembered that 
after the most careful experiments magneto-electricity 
was found to give the best result, and that the fuse 
itself is a modification of the Statham fuse, the princi- 
pal difference being the substitution of a sub-phosphide 
of copper for the sulphide used by Statham, The re- 
sults obtained with the improved composition were as 
near as may be perfect, and hence the sati-factury opin- 
ions that have been given in every instance in which 
they have been used, The great advantage of the 
electric fuse is that it cannot be accidentally fired in 
tamping, and that the ignition is effected by an electric 
spark only, the lighting of the fuse by flame when 
ready for firing being positively impossible, the only 
means of communication between the ignition portion 
of the fuse and the exterior of the bore-hole being a 
thin copper wire. The machine by which the fuse is 
lighted is a small magneto-electric machine (no battery 
being required), as portable as a safety-lamp; it is no 
more likely to get out of order than a wheelbarrow 
and can be as easily repaired. London Mining Journals 
LIGNITE. 

At the meeting of the Portugal Iron and Coal Com- 
pany, says the London Mining Journal, a letter was 
read from one of the Lisbon directors, containing an 


| account of a visit he had just been paying to the com- 


panie’s mine of lignite, which is just now being opened 
out. and which posesses interest from the circumstance 
of so lit'le being known amongst us about this class of 


fuel This gentleman writes—“I found the cover, 


| extent from this abundant deposit of fossil wood. The 


men were cutting away about 34 ft. deep of this lignite, 
This 
84 ft. deep of the bed is pine wood, crushed into frag- 
ments, but still retaining all the appearance of felled 


for the purpose of converting it into charcoal. 


of bed is used by our smiths. They find it to give a 
perfectly well. The overseer had the lower and more 
impure part of the lignite bed also charred ; but though 
it burned well, it contained to much sulphur to serve 


smalls of the charcoal of the upper part of the bed, 
and some tar or mineral pitch, which we know to exist 
inthe vally under the lignite, it would make, when 


| formed into bricks, excellent patent fuel, for which a 





large consumption would be procured in Lisbon and 
Oporto, and probably in ‘the locomotives. Of its 
value as a fuel for smelting iron I cannot speak, but in 
some parts of Germany, where fuel is scarce, similar 
lignite is made to produce iron. It certainly contains 
more fixed carbon than turf, and yet the value of this 
latter fuel for smelting purposes is proved, and is be- 
coming daily more highly estimated.” It appears that 
some of this lignite has been charred and analysed by 
Prof. Herapath, who has found it to contain as follows: 
—Pure carbon, 9°96; sulphate of lime. 0-02; silic and 
soluble salts, 0°02—Total 100. 


/ 





Tue Way [rattan Peasants Eat.—The traveler, in 
passing along the fields of Italy in the morning, will 
see a kettle of Indian meal and water boiling over a 
fire, When the mush is cooked it is poured out upon 
a large flut stone, when the men, women and children 


gather around it, and take it up in their hands and eat 
it. At noon you will see the same process, and again 
at night. At first there was a prejudice against the 
Awerican corn, as they call it, but now it is almost the 
only article of food among them, 
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SEPARATING GOLD AND SILVER FROM 
QUARTZ. 
Gold and silver exist intheir native state in more | 
or less finely-divided particles in quartz, rock, sand, or 


earth, either pure or mixed with foreign substances, | 
The usual method of obtaining these precious metals | 
is to pulverise the rock or earthy matter containing | 
them when necessary, and mix the pulverulent dust or | 


sand with liquid quicksilver, by stiring or agitation to- | 
gether, by which the metalic particles are sought to be 

brought into contact with the quicksilver, and dissolved 
by the said liquid metal; the earthy matter is then 
separated from the amalgam, and the quicksilver sub- 
sequently distilled off fromthe pure metal. But many 
difficulties have hitherto arisen to prevent the extrac- 
tion of all the gold and silver by this method, Itis a 
well-known chemical law that chemical affinities take 
place at insensible distances—that is, upon actual con- 
tact. To enable the quicksilver, therefore, to seize 
and absorb all the particles of the precious metals con 
tained in the metalliferous dust thus operated upon, it 
is essential that every separate particle should be 
touched by the quicksilver. Two hitherto insuperble 
difficulties have prevented this indespensable contact. | 





The first is the fact that large portions of the gold and 
silver are found mixed and interblended with pyrites, 
sulphurets, and many other foreign and baser matters, 
which effectually coat over the outer surfaces of these 
metalic particles, and thus interpose between them and 
the quicksilver an obstruction to their amalgamation. 
The second is the fact that very large quantities of 
gold and silver exist in the quartz and metalliferous 
ores and earth in an infinitesimally fine and comminuted | 
state, so light as to float in the air, and run away on 
the water which is employed in the various processes 
of washing andamalgamating. Besides, the difference 
of specific gravity is so great between the liquid and 
quicksilver and this invisible dust of gold and silver 
that it has hitherto been found practically impossible 
to amalgamate and saveit. The consequence is that 
not more than one-half of the above-named precious 
metals is now obtained by any known method of amal- 
gamation. Messrs. Adamsand Worthington, of New 
York, have provisionally specified an invention, the 
nature and design of which are to overcome these very 
serious difficulties. The method of doing this is to 
reduce the metalliferous earth, ore, or quartz to an im- 
palpable powder or as nearly so as possible, sift it into 
a chamber or cylinder, and at the same time distill into 
this chamber or cylinder the hot vapour of quicksilver 
through an atmosphere of which the said pulverised 
dust falls or mingles, and the amalgamation instantly 
becomes complete. The quicksilver distills at about 
763° Fahrenheit. The vapour of the distilling quick- 
silver is, therefore, passed into the said chamber or 
cylinder, at or near this temperature, while the me- 
talliferous dust is sifted into the top of the said reser- 
voir at a lower temperature. In becoming mixed with 
the said vapour, the colder pulverised quartz or earth 
reduces its temperature, and condenses it in intimate 
and absolute contact with every particle of the gold 
and silver; the hot vapour interpenetrates the foreign 
substances that coat over the surfaces of the said me- 
tals, absorbs the minutest particles, and effect a com- 
plete amalgamation of all of the precious metals which 
the said pulverised quartz, ores, or sand contain. More- 
over, the fine dust of gold and silver, which runs away 
on the top of the water in all processes of washing, is 
effectually saved. It is confined in an air-tight cylin- 
der or chamber, and mingled in an atmosphere of the | 
distilled vapour of quicksilver in a dry state, by which 
its lower temperature causes the said vapour, with in- 
creased affinity, to condense in contact with each im- | 
palpable particle of the gold and silver, amalgamate | 
instantly with it, increase its specific gravity, and 
cause it to subside to the bottom with perfect facility 
when the massis agitated with water, for the purpose | 
of washing off the refuse earthy matter. From many 
experiments, carefully conducted, it is abundantly ¢e- 
monstrated that surfaces of metallic particles, so pro- 


tected by dirt and foreign substances as to prevent the | 





| amalgamation, are instantly interpenetrated by the hot 
| vapour, and the said particles, thus enveloped, are readi 


| ses and seizes the metal increases the affinity between 





ty dissolved and amalgamated with the said condensed 
vapour. The highheat at which the vapour conden- 


the two metals. The tonch between the vapour and 
the precious metal is mach closer than between liquid 
quicksilver and the said metal, because in the former 
case contact is complete on all sides—no way of escape 
is left. It is enveloped in an inpalpable and eliminated 
state ina hot atmosphere of the vapour of the distilled 
quicksilver, which vapour thus incontact with every 
metallic particle on all sides at a temperature of 763° 
Fahrenheit, or thereabouts, as soon as it touches the 
said particles of gold and silver gives up a portion of 
its caloric to the same, falls below its distilling tempera 
ture, condenses in perfect contact with the metal, 
amalgamates with it, and falls down at once by its added 
gravity. The excess of quicksilver also condenses, 
like dew, in the finest particles. The mass thus op- 
erated upon continuously falls down into a pan or reser- 
voir underneath the chamber or cylinder, where it is 
kneaded together with water (hot, if possible), then 
dissolved by agitation in water, the earthy matter 
washed off, and the amalgam and condensed quicksilver 
obtained by subsidence at the bottom. The process is 
continuous and rapid, no vapour eseapes, and the quick- 
silver is all condensed, and used over and over again. 


Barret Qvarrz.—On Laidlaw’s Hill, forming the 
eastern division of the Waverly Gold Dristrict, Nova 
Scotia, has been found in great abundance, a peculiar 
variety of. quartz-rock which has acquired a wide repu- 
tation under the ndme of burrel quartz, Mr. Philips, 
of London thus describes it: 

The most remarkable deposit of auriferous quartz 
hitherto found in Nova Scotia is undoubtedly that at 
Laidlaw’s Farm, The principal workings are here 
situated near the summit of a hill composed of hard, 
metamorphic shales, where openings have been made, | 
to the depth of four or five feet, upon a nearly horizon- 
tal bed of corrugated quartz of from eight to ten inches 
in thickness. This auriferous deposit is entirely dif. 
ferent from anything Thad before seen, and when laid 
open presents the appearance of trees or logs of wood 
laid together side by side, after the manner of Ameri- 
can corduroy road. 


From this circumstance the miners have applied the 
name of “barrel-quartz” to the formation, which, in 
many cases, presents an appearance not unlike a series 
of small casks laid together side by side and end to 
end, 

The rock covering this remarkable horizontal vein 
is exceedingly hard; but beneath it, for some little dis- 
tance, it is softer and more fissile. The quartz is itaelf 
foliated parallel to the lines of curvature, and exhibits 
a tendency to break in accordance with these striae. 

The heading, and particularly the upper surfaces of 
the corrugations, are generally covered by a thin bark- 
like coating of brown oxyd of iron, which is seen fre- 
quently to enclose numerous particles of coarse gold, 
and the quartz in the vicinity of this oxyd of iron, is 
itself often highly auriferous. 

The corrugations, or folds, appear to be accounted for 
on the hypothesis of a lateral thurst producing the un- 
dulations. The value of the barrel quartz has been 
not so much from its large average yield of gold as 
from the comparative cheapness with with it has been 
mined. It appears from the statements in the Chief 
Gold Commissioner’s Report, dated Jan., 1868, that 
each miner on Laidlaw’s Farm averaged for the last 
three months of the previous year over nine tons per 
month, while in other districts the average monthly 
product per man was from two to three tons. The 
average yield of gold was small, about five penny- 
weights to the ton; the maximum being three ounces, | 
not including remarkable discoveries like that of the 





| Chebucto Company, of a mass of this quartz, yielding | 


as already mentionedin he in roduction, for a volume 
of not over two cubic feet, over $4000 in value of | 


contact of liquid quicksilver, and, consequently, hinder | gold, 





IMrrovEMENT In Dressrsc Gotp and Sitver OrEs.— 
The appartus invented by Mr. J. J. Bonnard, of Paris, 
is distinguished from those ordinarily used by the sep- 
arating process commencing at the ower part, the 
gangues passing in an upward direction, in contradic- 
tion to the usaal method ; this is effected by mounting 
wings, or blades, on a hollow axis, to which rotary 
motion is imparted by any suitable mechanism. These 
wings, or blades, serve to separate the ores from their 
gangues, which are discharged into a suitable recepta- 
cle. This improved separating apparatus consists of a 
cylindrical receiver of metal or other material, mount- 
ed on a suitable frame arranged for its reception, the 
holfow axis before mentioned passing down the centre 
of the safd receiver, to the lower end of which are 
applied the wings, or blades, receiving rotary motion 
from bevil-wheels mounted at the upper part of the 
apparatus. The ore to be separated is received in a 
hopper at the top of the apparatus, which may have 
an oscillating or shaking motion imparted to it; a jet 
of water is also introduced for the purpose of carrying 
the ore down into the cylinder, The ore is conveyed 
through the hollow axis above mentioned to the lower 


| part of the apparatas, where it is acted om by the 


blades, which in rotating produce. the separation of 
the gangues, and cause them to enter two compart- 
ments forming a double easing round the inner cham- 
ber. The cylindrical chamber, as also the outer casing, 
should be completely filled with water; suitable cocks 
and aman-hole are applied at the bottom part of the 
receivers, the gangues passing out of the cocks of the 
outer casing, while the rich ore is withdrawn by means 
of the man-hole; this may also be facilliatted by caus- 
ing the machine to oscillate, or by inclining the appara 
tus by the aid of a rack or other mechanical expedient, 


Mrstve anp Mixurne ry Nevapa Ter.—From Loryea’s 
new Mining Stock Directory of the Territory, which 
was issued to-day, we gain the followimg information 
relative to mining matters in this city and Territory. 
About three thousand mining claims, averaging 1,500 
feet each, have located im this country alone, of which 


| 24 Gold Hill claims and 7 Virginia claims are paying 


dividends. There are 19 Gold Hill and 16 Virginia 
claims that will pay dividends in the prospective. This 
book says, that in the Territory thenumber of engines 
for hoisting works is 37, with an aggregate steam 
power of 1,923, The number of engines for mills, 85 ; 
steam horse-power 8,289; number of mills, 95; num- 
ber of stamps, 1,359; crush per day, 1,791 tons; Aras- 
tra Mills, 10, containing in the aggregate 35 arastras; 
of the above mills 83 are worked by both water and 
steam power. In Esmeralda county there are 10 mills, 
with an aggregate of 103 stamps, and crush per day 
122 tons of ore. In Reese river there are about nine 
mills in course of erection. There are about 12 engines 
in course of erection in Gold Hill, for hoisting works 
and six in Washoe Valley. The 95 mills on an aver- 
age crush daily 1,791 tons of ore, at $30 per ton for 
crushing and transportation, making an aggregate cost 
of $53,730 daily—thus making an annual expenditure 
for carrying and crushing Quartz, of $19,611,450. 
Daily Old Piute, of Virginia City, Nevada. 


New Meruop or Smetting Leap Ore.—One of the 
common methods of reducing this ore is to mix it with 
iron in areverberatory farnace; the sulphur at ahigh 
temperature, having astronger affinity for iron than 
for lead, leaves the lead and combines with the iron, 
forming sulphide of iron, while the lead is drawn off 
as a separate metal. Prof. A H. Everett, of New 
York, has just brought to perfection an important im- 
provement in the process, by which a considerable sav- 
ing in expense is effected. The high price, however, 
of even iron scraps at New York induced Prof. Everett 
to look about for some substitute, and it occurred to 
him to try the waste tin scaps of the tin-plate workers ; 
in these he has the very best of wrought-iron, and in a 
form exposing the largest surface for the action of the 
sulphur, The tin seraps, being a waste product, can 
be had at a nominal cost. After a series of experi- 
ments the practical difficulties of the new process were 














\ 





evercome, and now several tons of the ore are being | 


smelted by it daily, 'The operation is extremely sim- 
ple: 500 Ibs, of the sulphide of lead mixed with 125 
Ibs. of tin scrapsin a reveberatory furnace, and kept 
at an intense heat; the charge being stirred every 
fifteen minutes, In from one to two hours the whole 
mass becomes fluid, and the reduction is complete, It 
is found best to introduce one-half the charge of tin 
scraps, and allow it te become red hot, when the ore 
and the remainder ef tin scraps are added, Besides 
the cheaper and more rapid reduction of the ore by 
this process, the tin ef the scraps is mixed with the 
lead, increasing the yield, and for many purposes im 
proving the quality, 
ETNA, EMPIRE RESOLUTE 
COPPER MINES. 


AND GIRARD 


Extracts of a letter dated Copper Harbor, Michigan, 
Aug. 17, "64. 

“dErna of course leads the van and justly deserves 
her good name, se far, We shall Ship off a few tons 
of mass copper next week. In short we have mined 
copper enough to more than pay the mining expenses. 
Our costs‘of machinery and improvements are large, 
but no more than is abselutely necessary to put the 
mine in good condition, for another year, when we hope 
our product will far exceed our expenses—and should 
the mine continue as it has commenced we most cer- 
tainly can do it, 

Emptxe continues to improve. We are getting out 
smalf masses or chunks of copper from 20 to 100. Ibs, 

_every day: one piece of some 500 Ibs. came out a few 
days since that stuck above the surface some four inches, 
and there are now in sight lots of nuggets and shot of 
pure copper all along in the vein fracture. Empire is 
allright and safe. 

Resoturk-— This, is, in imagination, a very remarka. 
bly rich mine, We have to judge, as yet, what it will 
be in depth, from what we see upon the surface. Un- 
less it proves to be one of the richest and most profite- 
ble mines ever opened on Lake Superior, then put me 
down asover sanguine and a man of very poor judg- 
ment, 

Girard continues to improve and looks first rate; 
their work is moving along in good shape, and will tell 
well in time,” 


Lientive Mixrs.—As an improvement in supplying 
air to lights in mines, the Rev. W. R. Bowditch, of 
Wakefield, proposes to condense air by a pump, or 
other suitable means, aod convey it in pipes toa re- 
ceiver, and thence to the light to be supplied, or direct- 
ly from the condenser to the light. The light, naked 
or in a safety-lamp, is placed _in a lantern, which has 
an aperture for the admission of the pure air, and one 
or more apertures for the exit of the air and product of 
combustion. The condensed air is conducted through 
a pipe, which fits tightly into the lantern, and by this 
ir combustion is supported. The surplus air, and 
the products of combustion pass out through the aper- 
tares made for that purpose in the lantern. The air 
being supplied to the lantern under pressure, prevents 
the entry of fire-damp or any other dangerous gas that 
may surround thelantern. Air under pressure is apt 
to extinguish lights supplied with it, and to flow to 
waste if the current be not regulated; to prevent this 
he passes it through a pipe or pipes, obstructed by 
screw-plugs, or taps, or wire, or by combinations of 
these, or by other suitable impediments, so that its flow 
may be regulated according to the supply needed. He 
also uses the waste air blown off from engines worked 
by compressed air. In this case, the air which is 
blown offis received into a suitable box, with a valve, 
before it is allowed to mingle with the atmosphere, and 
it is conducted from the box to the light through a pipe 
or pipes, as described. He also allows the air to escape 
around lights, without enclosing them, but this plan is 
not so efficient or economic, 


The per centum of copper per ton of ore crushed 
obtained in 1863 at the Quiney mine, Portage Lake, 
Michigan, was 2°75. 
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PATENTS RELATING TO WATER GAS. 

The following list of Patents was compiled by Prof. 
Wurtz, and was published in a pamphiet issued by the 
Manhattan Gas Co., entitled “History and value of 
“Water Gas Processes.” Abstracts from the most im- 
portant patents relating to Water Gas down from the 
earliest times have been made, forming a condensed and 
historical review. 

1. June 8, 18238: Wm. Verr & Hy. Samven Crane, 
whose inventions consists “in the application or admis- 
sion of a continued stream of water, or of a continued 





curreat of steam, into the retort or other vessel where 
coal, coal tar, tar oil, animal oi] or vegetable oil, is un- | 


der the process of decomposition for the purpose of 
producing inflammable gas,” 

2. May 15, 1824: Jonny Hoxr Innerson admits “steam 
into the decomposing chamber, when in operation, 





among the ignited coal or coak, alone or mixed with 
tar or oil,” 

3. April 5, 1880: Pisgus & Cotrter, who admits 
into a coal gas retort, when in action, “an excess of 
ammoniacal or hydrogen gas.” 

4. October 6, 1830: 
the gas produced by the action of steam on heated coke 


Micnet Donovan, who brings 


into contact with the liquid or vapor of spirits of tur- | 


; pentine, spirit of vegetable tar, coal naphtha, naphtha- | 








line, ete., heated or otherwise. 

5. October 12, 1831: Gro, Lows, naphthalizes ordi- 
nary coal gas, 

6. June 9, 1832: Geo. Lowsg, same subject, 
, 1884: M. Jonarp, of Brussels, passes the 
gases derived from the decomposition of water” over 
resinous bodies while undergoing distillation, also 
through “oil of gastar.” I find it stated that such a 
patent as this exists, though I have been unable to dis- 
cover any record of it. Some authorities assert that 
Jobard was substantially the originator of the inven- 


_— 





tions on which the water gas patents of Selligue, next 
enumerated, were founded, 

8 to 16. June 80, 1834; Sept. 19, 1834; Dec. 11, 
1854: Jan. 6, Nov. 27, 1835; Feb. 9, 1836. April 13, 
1836, and Aug. 27, 1886: ALexaNpEr Francois Setr- 
aur, Three vertical cylinders were heated to redness— 
two being filled with charceal, the third with chain and 
pieces ofiron, A thin stream of water was made to 
flow into the first cylinder. 
passed into the third retort in which a stream of “shale 
oil” was being decomposed by the red-hotiron, Under 
this head, at least eight patents were issued, as above, 
in France, involving a great multitude.of details, for 
which I must refer to the French “Brevets d Inventions,” 
Ist series, tome 7, pp. 269--285. Abridged accounts of 
these inventions mav also be found in the Bulletin de 
la Societe d’ Encouragement, Oct., 1858, p, 396, and in 
Dingler’s polyt. Jour., Ixxi, pp. 29--33. 

17. Sept. 25, 1824 (English patent): Jean Baptiste 
Mollerat, of Dijon, passes either pure hydrogen or a 
mixture of hydrogen and carbonic oxyd from the de- 
composition of water by red-hot carbon, through vola- 
tile oil of tar, naphtha, petroleum, etc., to obtain light. 

18.—— , 1835: Girpert Sanpers transmits steam 
through a succession of red-hot retorts filled with coke 
or charcoal, to convert the carbonic acid produced fulty 
into carbonic oxyd; the remaining carbonic acid being 
then removed by transmission through cream of lime, 
and the gas then passed into another red-hot retort to- 


The gaseous products 





gether with tar, turpentine, resin, oil of resin, petro- 
leum, asphaltum, bitumen (natural or artificial), naph 

tha, vegetable or animal oils, tallow, caoutchoue, or the 
volatile oils produced by previously distilling any of 
these substances. 

. 19. May 2., 1837 (English patent): Jean Barrister 
Motzerat, of Dijon, passes the mixture of hydrogen and 
carbonic oxyd from water and red-hot carbon, through 
red-hot coals, and brings it in contact, at the same time, 
with vegetable and mineral oils, in a state of vapor, in 
order to make an “absolutely permanent” compound, 
incapable of condensation on cooling, 

20. Feb, 28, 1888: Monrausan & Mepeiros prefer, 
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“when oil, resins, tar, pitch, bitumens, schistus, ete., are 
used for making gas, the application of water or steam 
in the process.” 

291. May 8, 1839: Epvwarp Orivere Mansy passes 
steam into a retort, containing anthracite, charcoal, 
coke. or bituminous coal, heated to redness, to make 
water gas, ‘The steam is supplied to the retort bya 
pipe, which passes through the farnace, “in which pipe 
the steam becomes heated to a considerable tempera- 
ture.” 

29, June 22, 1839: J. A. P. de Van Marino. 
retorts are heated to a high degree, and filled with 
coke ot charcoal, Water, in suitable quantity, is al- 
lowed to flow into the first retort, and the steam and 
are passed on to, and 


Three 


gaseous products, thus arising, 
through, the second retort, and finally through the 
third retort, which is supplied with tar, etc, for decom- 
position, The patentee asserts that “carburetted hy- 


drogen gas thus manufactured, will not require purl- 


| fying.” 


23. July 3, 1839: Avex. Cavexsmanns. A current 
of steam is caused to pass into the gas retort while gas 
is being produced. The steam is superheated previ- 
ously, by passing the pipe through the furnace. The 
steam is generated by passing the waste heat of the 
furnace and the escape pipe from the retort through 
some water, In this patent is included also the device 
for increasing the light of a flame of common gas, or 
hydrogen, by placing a cone or cage of fine platinum 
wire (which may be coated with chalk or lime) over 
the flame, so as to enclose the flame and touch the out- 
er surface, This last invention is generally credited 
to Gillard, whose claim dates, however, as shown below, 
ten years later. Ronalds & Richardson, in their Tech- 
nology, fall into thiserror. [See vol. 1, p. 644, of that 
work.] 

94. March 16, 1843: James Manam makes carbaretted 
hydrogen gas by passing steam, with the vapor from 
tar, into heated retorts. Z 

25--26. March 7, 1844: Crort & Rictarps mix to- 
gether zinc, water, oil of vitriol and naphtha, or other 
volatile combustible liquid, to obtain hydrogen gas im- 
pregnated with the vapor of the hydrocarbon, for illu- 
minating purposes. This old plan has been revived 
quite recently in an American patent, granted Jan; 15, 
1856, to Davis & CunNINGHAM. 

27. Feb. 20, 1845: James Murpocu decomposes water 
by means of incandescent coke or charcoal, to obtain 
hydrogen gas, in connection with retorts for making gas 
from coal, “resinous and essential oils, schistus and 
similar substances.” 

28. June 23, 1845: Wm. Pottanrp applies a blast of 
highly heated steam, in conjunction with air, to con- 
vert solid fuel into combustible gases, in suitable fur- 
naces. 

29, May 8, 1845: Wa. Raptry “dilutes gases, of rich 
uminating power, with hydrogen, of greater or less 
purity, or by light carburetted hydrogen, to any re- 
quired standard of density.” Also passes a mixture of 
vapors of hydrecarbons, mixed with steam, through a 
mixture of quicklime, coke and serap iron, heated to 
redness, 

30. April 15, 1847: Sreruen Wire decomposes 
“water, by bringing it into contact with charcoal, or 
coke, or anthracite and small thin plates of iron, or 
small pieces of thin iron wire, or with charcoal or coke, 
or anthracite and lime, at a very high temperature, 
thereby producing, from such combination of material 
so «rated, hydrogen gas and carbonic oxyd gas 
mixed, and afterwards combines such compound gas 
with carburetted hydrogen gas, (produced by bringing 
oil, or fat, or tar, or certain other substances, in con 
tact with heated materials,) so as to produce ultimately 
a compound gas, fitted forillumination” Three retorts 
are used, two of which have within them colanders, 
filled with thin iron plates or wires, and filled up round 
the colanders with charcoal, coke, or anthracite, and 
heated to whiteness, either in a furnace (placed verti- 
cally,) or by means of a “Daniell’s Galvanie Battery,’ 
and a.thin stream of water made to énter the top of the 
first retort and percolate downwards. The oil, fat, tal- 
low or tar is fedinto the third retort, which is kept at 
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a moderate red heat, and sometimes has small iron 
chains coiled or suspended in it 

31. Nov. 11, 1847: Cas. Brachrory Mansrreip 
passes air or other non-inflammable gas through ben 
zole, thus charging it with the vapor of this highly 
volatile liquid, and then burns the product for illomin- 
ating purposes. 

32. March 26, 1849: Srernzex Wuirtr; different ar- 
rangement of apparatus for carrying out the opera- 
tions patented before, April 15, 1847. These patents 
issued by both the United States and Great Britain; 
the U S. patents dated Jan. 22, 1850. 

83. Nov. 22, 1849: Jos. Prerre Gittarp produces 
hydrogen gas by variou- + ns. Ist, by decomposing 
water by “incalescent iron;” he also sometimes uses 
coal, charcoal, etc.. in comection with his iron, and 


recommends that the steam should be distributed over | 


the surface of the coal in the retort by means of “one 


or more pipes pierced with holes” of small diameter. | 


2d, by decomposing water by means of magneto elec- 
tric machines. He also claims the plan before patented, 
as above, by Cruckshanks, July 3, 1839, of rendering 
hydrogen illuminating by means of wicks and sheets of 
excessively fine platinum wire, 

84° Feb. 12, 1850: Jas. WeseTrer passes steam into 
the back end of a heated retort which is filled with 
“pieces of iron and black-lead in powder,” and then into 
another retort containing coal, through a perfo: ated 
sheet of metal. 

35. June 12, 1850: A. V. Newron. 
tion from some foreigner to an English patent agent.) 
Among other matter, for producing hydrogen gas by 
decomposition of water by a magneto-electric machine 
(also included in the patent of Gillard, Nov. 22, 1849, 
as above); then “catalyzing or rendering luminiferous” 
this hydrogen gas by ‘‘passing it through spirits of 
turpentine or other hydrocarbon at comimon tempera 
tures.” This appears to be the celebrated “Paine’s 
water gas” patent, which made so much noise about 
that period. It will be remembered that one of the 
incredible pretentions advanced for this method was, 
that theturpentine or other hydrocarbon did not wuste 


(A commupica- 


in the operation, but that the lumiuifierous power ac- | 


quired by the hydrogen wasdue to some mysterious 
change in its nature, indicated by the word ‘‘catalyz- 
ing.” 


86. April 15, 1851: Bantow & Gore pass steam, 


heated to a high degree, first over incandescent coke, | 


and then over the cval which is being converted into 
-«8. In preference, the gas evolved from the steam 
and coke should be passed through a suitable conden- 


ser, to withdraw the excess of steam, before entering 


the coal retort, and it may be caused also to pass 
through lime, carbonate of soda, or borax sulutions to 
remove the carbonic acid. 

87. May 29, 1851 (Great Britain) Oct. 29, (U. 8.) 


Heney W. Avams, Bostonian, charges a heated retort | 


with zinc, and passes through it astream of steam, then 
passes the hydrogen thus evolved through volatile hy- 
drocarbons ; or else passes this hydrogen into another 
retort, where he combines it “with decomposed oil, 


rosin, tar, melted pitch, or some anaolgous carbonace- | 


ous matter, thus forming a permanent gas.” Claims 
“a mode of deccomposing water and manufacturing 
oxide of zinc for commercial use, such mode embracing 
the use of retorts.” Heats his retorts ‘sufficiently to 
vaporize the zine,” 

38. Jan. 24, 1852: F.C. Hitts passes steam alone, 
or mixed with hydrocarbon vap rs, over coke, in red 
hot retorts, modif\ ing the same in various ways, 

39--40. July 22,1852: Jno. & Tus N. Kinxman de 
compose steam by passing it through the fire of a fur- 
nace, and then pass the gus into retorts containing coke 
heated toa high degree, then through other retorts 
containing cannel coal, or tar, oil, pitch, re-in, ete 
There is another similar patent issued to the same par- 
ties, Aug. 28, 1854. 

4}, Jan. 13, 1853: Witram Brown places coal, ete. 
in a heated retort, and introduces heated steam. 4 

42. Nov. 4, 1853: Wa. Gresert Giyty makes a mix- 
ture of hydrogen and carbonic oxyd, by passing steam 
over coal, anthracite, iron, ete., for various purposes. 


43, June 2%, 1854: Taos, Isaac Dimspare iutroances 
into a gas retort, during the dis iliation of the coul, jets 
of superheated steam, to ‘cause its elements to combine 
in a nascent state with gasvs from the cval.” 

44. Aug, 22, 1854: Aveustin JacqueLaIn proposes, 
in making water gas, to expose the carbon to an excess 
of highly heated steam, which he asserts will produce 
carbonic acid and nb carbonic oxyd, and then absorbs 


the carbonic acid by lime, and passes the residual hy- | 
| drogen through a retort containing decomposing coal. 
He also mixes the water gas obtaind by any of the or- | 


dinary means with an excessof steam at a high heat, 
which he says converts the carbonic oxyd into carbonic 
acid, and then absorbs the latter by lime. 

45. Jan 3, 1865: Feurx Gapertur Cecestin Desaynin 








| pas-es the mixture of bydrogen and carbouie oxyd, 


from action of steam on beated carbon, over by drated 
caustic soda at a bigh temperature, stating that the 
followiiig reaction. takes place NaO, HOxCO=NaO, 
CO2x H. The object being to obtain pure hydrogen, 

46-47. June 20, 1855:. Wu, Cantwricet Homes 
distils oil, resin. peat coal, etc., by superheated steam. 
A supplementary patent issued Feb. 2, 1858. 

48. June 28, 1555: A. E. L. Bettrorp( English Pa- 
tent Agent. on behalfof a foreigner.) A jet of steam 
saturated with tar or other bydrocarburet, is let down 
through a layer of incandescent coke. 

49. Aug. 10, 1855: Laycaster & Stra introduce 
into an-ordinary gas retort a certain quantily of ci.ar- 
coal, along with the ceal, and pour water, or adwit 
steam, into said retert during the distillation, 

50 Sept. 11, 1855: E. Z. C. Bovcnarp employs the 
waste heat from the fuel used in making coal gas, to 
generate steam and bydro-carburetted vapors, and 
mixed one or both of these with the coal gas at the 
time of its production. ‘ 

51. Oct, 13, 1855: Apotpue Germain Tulpierce pro. 
duces hydrogen, chlorine and sesquioxyd of iron, as 
follows: muriatic acid gs, artificiully dried, is passed 
over metallic iron, in a suitable vessel, at a high tem- 





perature, produci: gh drogen gas and protechlorid of 
iron. The hydrogen muy be u-ed for heaung, lighting, 
ete The protocolorid of iren is submitted, in a simi. 
lar heated vessel, to a current of dried air, whch sets 
gree chlorine gas for bleaching purposes, with forma- 
tion of sesquioxyd of iron, © 

52, June 17, 1856: Jactnro Dias Damazio connec's 
two coke ovens with a hea'ed cylinder, containing coke 
in small pieces. The coke ovens are charged in rota- 
tion with coal, lighted, and allowed to burn for a time; 
| the gases therefrom being then passed through the 
coke cylinder. Superheated steam is also introduced 
into the coke cylin ler, “to improve the gas.” 

58. Feb 24, 1857 (U. S patent :) CHoare & Tyxer, 


wood 


54. Sept. 9.1857: Epwarp Lavenprr subjects coal 

to the action of superheated steam, “introduced under | 
| a; erforaied false bottom, on which thie coal is placed,” 
j ina chamber or veasel, which is not to be externally 


| heated, 

| 65, Nov. 2 1857: Mararev Feancots Isoarp: consists 

‘in “carbnretteing -uperheated steam, by causing it to 

| traverse hydrocarb-ns of any kind.” 

product both for heating and lighting 
56. Feb. 2, 185%: Hoimes & Hortinesueap, in the 

| distillation of yas from coal, by means of superheated 


' . 
| Steam, conduct “the vapors or gases thus obtained from 


Proposes his 


| the retort to another vessel, where they are still fur- 
| ther subjected to the action of superheated steam,” etc 
“The superheated steam may be iutreduced into the 
separate vessel as also into the retort itself, through 
hoks or perforations.” 

57. Oct, 16, 185%: Josern Prerre Gitta’ D “generates 
hydrogen by the decomposition of s'eam, by cuusing 
same to come in contact with chareval, or any other 
suitable material, at a suitable heat.” “The steam is 
divided over the material, by means of suitable perfo- 
rated tubes.” 

58. Nov. 15, 1858: Arex. M, Bavere passes hydro- 
gen gas through the mass, in distilling gas from eval, 





Says that “it will be found that by introducing a cur- 


| of Washirgton, D. C., mix hydrogen gas with gas from | 
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rent of h; drogen gis inf » the retorts, gas of » far stpe- 
rior laminating power to that produced by the ordi- 
| Bary meuns will be obtained.” 

| 5¥ Nov. 27, 1858: Hesay Gerser converts steam 
| into hydrogen by passing over red hot serap iron, and 
mixes this hydrogen with rich hydrocarbon ga-, pro- 
| duced from a Jiquid hydrocarbon, the hydrogen gus 
“taking up and combining with the excess of carbon 
that would otherwise be deposited in the retort.” 

60, June 21, 1859(U. 8, Patent): Caan. N. Tyres 
claims “combining hydrogen gas with the volatile and 
| easily condensible products of coal, resin, tar, etc., in 
| their nascent state.” 


2 
ee 


VAST ARMIES. 





There has been vast armies and mighty movements 
of soldiers in ancient times, Here is a record of some 
of them :— 

Sennacherib (the Bible tells us) lost in a single night 
185,000 men by the destroying angel. 

The city of Thebes had a hundred gates, and could 
send out at each gate 10,000 fighting men and 200 char- 
iots; in all, 1,000,000 wen and 2000 chariots, 

The army of Terah, king of Ethiopia, consisted of 
1,000,000 of men and 300 chariots of war. 

Sesostris, king of Egypt, led against his enemies 
600,009 men, 24,00) cavalry, and 27 scythe.armed char- 
iots—1491 years before Christ. 

Mamil-ar went from Carthage, and landed near Pal- 
e:rmo. He bad a fleet of 2000 ships and 3000 small 
vessels, and a land force of 300,000 men. At the bat- 
tle in which he was defeated, 150,000 men were slain. 

Ninus, the Assyrian king, about 2,200 years before 
Christ, led against the Bactrians an army of 1,70°,000 
foot, 340,000 horses, and 16,000 ebariots armed with 
seythes. 

Semiramis employed 2,000,000 men in building Ba- 
bylop. She teok 1.0,0u0 prisoners at the Indus, and 
sank 1,100 boats, 

A short time after the taking of Babylon, the forces 
of Cyrus consisted of 600,.00 toot, 120,000 horses, and 
2,000 chariots armed with scythes, 

An army of Cambyses 50,000 sirong, was buried up 
ip the desert sunds of Africa by -a south wind. 

When Xerxes arrived at Thermopylae, his lind and 
sea forces amounted to 2,614,610, exclusive of servants, 
eunuchs, woman, sutlers, etc., in all numbering 5,233, 
220, (So say Herodotus, Plutarch, and Isvcrates.) 

The army of Artaxerxes, before the battie of Cunaxa, 
amounted to about 1,200,000 men. 

Ten thousand horse and 100,000 foot soldiers fell on 
the fatal field of Issus. 

> 
| Tae Mecnasicat Hair Bavsu.—A gentleman who 
| has submitted himself to the operation of the mechan- 
ical hair brusher, describes the sensation produced by 
it as follows: 

When I went in to get my hair brushed, had sat 
| down before the glass, and been tucked in as usual, 

with bib and dressing-gown, the hair-dresser took up 
| one .of his circular brushes and Lit -hed it to the revolv- 
ing band over my head. In a momeut I felt a silent fann- 
| ing, as if some monstr: us butterfly were hovering over 
| me; this was the air of the twirlng brush, which.caught 
my hair up and laid it down, and traveled all over my 
| head with incessant gentle penetration. It erept down 
my whiskers and searched my beard with the same 
| tender and decided effect. There was no scratching, 
| not even of the neck and ears, but the skin of the cheeks 
| and chin was reached and swept. It was a new sensa- 
| tion I felt as if 1 should like to be brushed continu- 
| ously for a month. 
J 





| Twoverts.—Unspoken thought are virgins. They 
must be wedded to words ere they can attain perfect ex- 
istence ; and once united, they live and bear fruit for- 
lever. No decree can divorce them, 
| 
Dew is an invisible vapor, which, chilled by the cool 
surfaces of the flowers, burts into tears over the beauty 


that must fade, 
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DUCTILITY OF GOLD. 


Gold leaf is usually employed to illustrate. the ex- 
treme ductility of gold; but the film of gold onthe sur- 
face of gold lace is not more than one-tenth the thick: 
ness of ordinary gold leaf. The making of the wire 
which constitutes the covering of the silken thread out 
of which gold lace is made is a most curious and won- 
derful piece of mechanism. The process of its manu- 
facture is as follows :— 

In the first place, the refiner prepares a solid rod of 
silver about an inch inthickness; he heats this rod ap- 
plies on the surface of a sheet of gold leaf, burnishes 
this down, and so on, until the gold is about one-han- 
dreth part the thickness of the silver. Then the rod 
is subjected to a train of processes which brings it 
down to the state of a fine wire,;“it is passed through 
holes in a steel plate, lessening step by step the diame- 
ter. The gold never deserts the silver, but adheres 
closely to it, and shares its mutations; it is one-hun- 
reth part the thickness of the silver at the beginning, 
and it maintains the same ratio to the end, 

As to the thickness to Which the gold-coated rod of 
silver can be brought, the limit depends on the delicacy 
of human skill; but the most remarkable example ever 
known was brought forward by Dr. Wollaston, This | 
was an example of solid gold wire without any silver. 
He procured a small rod of silver. bored a hole through 
it from end to end. and inserted in this hole the small. 
est gold he could produce ; he subjected this silver to 
the usual wire drawing process, until he had brought it 
to the finest attainable state—being, in fact, a silver 
wire as fine asa hair, with a gold wire in its center. 
To isolale this gold wire he subjected it to warm nitrous 
acid, by which the silver was dissolved, leaving a gold 
wire one thirty-thousandth of an inch in thickness— 
perhaps the thinnest round wire that the hand of man 
has yet produced. But the wire, though beyond all com- 
parison finer than any employed in manufactures, does | 
not approach in thinness the film of guld on the surface 
of silver in gold lace, which is not above one-tenth the 
thickness of ordinary gold leaf. 





RECIPE FOR (PERHAPS) MAKING DIAMONDS, 

It may be remembered by our readers that we lately 
suggested the possibility of making artificial diamonds, 
if asolvent of carbon could be discovered, which would 
lift and deposit it as alum is lifted or solved in water, 
and dep»sited in the crystalline form of alum baskets, 
Thereupon a correspondent suggested that failing the 
obtainment of such a solvent, perhaps electricity could 
be brought to bear upon a carbonaceous solution, so as 
to cause the carbon to be deposited pure in a crystal. | 
line form, The subject seems to have excited some at- 
tention; and a writer in the “Dublin University Maga- 
zine,” thus deals with it:—‘Diamond when fused by 
the heat in the open air, leaves a residue of pure car- 
bon. Tts attraction for solar light is so great that, 
after absorption, it is sure to give it off when placed in 
a dark room. Its extreme refrangibility shows it to | 
have for its base an oily substance. It isa bad con. | 
ductor of electricity, like all such substances, Suppose 
we take a portion of pure carbon (which is a powerful 
conductor of electricity), produced by burning to sooty 
residue a quantity of vegetable oil, say oil of origanum, 
which is the most inflammable ; then place it in a close 
air-tight vessel constructed so as to admit a saturating, 
supply of oxogen (which is a powerful conductor of 
electricity); then bring to bear on this intensely ox. 
ygenised piece of carbon a strong and constant electric 
current. While the latter produces volatilisation and 
inten-e molecular aggregations, itis very possible that 
the union of oxygen with the carbon, under such con- 
ditions, would result in the re-construction of diamond 
substance, which would take a crystallized form under 
the influence of the current; while the oxygen would 
restore to the diamond base the quality which it had 


lost. The instrument should be exposed constantly in 
the light of the sun, which exercises such influence on 
crystallisation ; and as the harder the crystals the lon- 
ger the time it takes to form, the process of the experi- 
ment would of necessity be extended over several or 
many years.” So, it may be some little time ere we 


| chances are equal, 





can report the result of such an experiment as this. 


Sratisfics or trax Grope.—The earth is inhabited by 
1,288,900,000, of inhabitants, namely, 394,000,000 of | 
the Caucasian race; 552,000,000 uf the Mongolian race ; | 
196,000,000 of the Ethiopian, 1,000,000 of the Ameri- | 
can Ind-an, and 2:),000,000 of the Malay races, All 
these respectively speak 3,064 languages and profess 
1,000 different religions, The amount of deaths per 
annum is $33,833,333, or 91,954 per day, 3,730 per 
hour, 60 per minute, or one per second; so that at every 
pulsation of our hearts a human being dies, This loss 
is compensated by an equal number of births. The, 
average duration of life throughout the globe is 33 
One-fourth of its population dies before the 
seventh year, and one-half hefore the seventeenth. 


years, 


Out of 10,000 persons only one reaches his hundredth 


year, only one in 500 his eightieth, and only one in 100 
his sixty-fifth. Married people live longer than un- | 
married ones, and a tall man is likely'to live longer than 

short one. Until the fiftieth year woman have a better | 


chance of life than men; but beyond that period the | 


Sixty-five persons out of 1,000 
The month of June and December are those 
in which marriages are most frequent. 


marry, 


Children born 


| in spring are generally stronger than those born in 
| other seasons. 


Births and deaths chiefly occur at 
night, The oumber of men able to bear arms is but 
one-eighth of the popniation, The nature of the pro- 
fession exercises a great influence on longevity: thus, | 
out of one hundred of each of the following profes- 
sions, the number of those who attain their seventieth | 
year is—among clergymen, 42; agriculturist, 40; tra- | 
ders and manufacturers, 33; soldiers, 82; clerks, 32; | 
lawyers, 29; artists, 28; professors, 27; and phys- 
cians, 24; so that those who study the art of prolong- 


ing the lives of others, are most liable to die early, 
probably on account of the effluvia to which they are 
constantly exposed. There are in the world 855,000,. 
00 of Christians, 5 000,000 of Jews, 600,000,000 pro- | 
fessing some of the Asiatic religions, 160,000,000 of | 
Mohammedans, and 200,000,000 of Pagans. Of the 
Christians, 170,000,000 profess the Catholic, 76,000,000 
the Greek, and 80,100,000 the Protestant creeds. 

Gux Powprr—A New Inventiox.—Capt. Edward 
Schultze, of Potsdam, 


England, has invented an im- | 
proved mode df manufacturing gunpowder, He pro- | 
poses to take the natural grown-up trunks of trees, clear | 
them from the roots and the bark and to cut these trunks 

into thin plates of the diameter of the trunks them- | 
selves. These timber plates are cut by machinery into 
ness of the plates, The timber grains so obtained will 

The first object of the 

chemical labor is to obtain the grains as porous as pos- | 
sible, and to clear them from all external mechanical 
substances, This is obtained by the application of | 
chloride, and then of nitrous acid; these grains are 
made explosive by nitrate of potash, and in some in- 


| 
| 
| 
little grains of equal length and breadth with the thick- 
| 
become the powder grains. | 


stances by “kaliferrohydrocyanicum.” The propor 
tions are varied, according to the purpose for which 
the powder is to be used, 


In case the powder is to 


have a more gradually acting, not very explosive force, | 
the first combustible material (namely, the flammable | 
but not explosive grains) will be ground into dust. | 
This dust is then treated by the same process of the | 
above mentioned mixtures to produce the explosive 
power. From the matter so obtaineda kind of cake | 
of relative strength is produced by means of pressure, | 
and these cakesare the materinl from which by the | 
necessary 
obtained, 


machinery the powder grains may be | 


A Boy near Downsville was poisoned the other day 
by eating wild berries. 
the post mortem was that nearly all the external sur- 
face of the body was covered with patches of livid hue, 
whilst no red blood was discovered in the internal or- 
gans, 


That which was peculiar in 


The wild men of Oronsko said toa priest: “Thou 
keepest thy God in achurch, as if he was sick and need. | 
ed care. Our God is on the mountain top, directing | 
the storm, and guarding us in the still watches of the | 
night.” | 





| ity of force, 


| the springs which move the fect of birds ? 





HEAT AND FORCE, 

Whenever friction is overcome, heat is produced ; 
and the amount of heat so produced is the exact meas- 
ure of the force expended in overcoming the friction, 
Says a distinguished lecturer, while speaking upon the 
suliject of “Heat Considered as a Mode of Motion :”— 
“We usually put oil upon the surface of a hone; we 
grease the saw, and are careful to lubricate the axles of 
our railway-carriages, 


What are we really doing in 
these cases ? 


l.et us get general notions first ; we shall 
come to particulars afterwards, It is the object of the 
railway engineer to urge his train boldly from one place 
to another. He wishes to apply the force of his steam 
or his furnace, which gives tension to the steam to this 
particular purpose. [t is not his interest to allow any 


| portion of that force to be converted into another form 


of force which would not further the attainment of bis 
object. He does not want his axles heated, and thence 
he avoids as much as possible expending his power in 
heating them, In fact he has obtained his force from 
heat, and it is not his object to reconvert the force thus 
obtained into its primitive form, For by every degree 
of temperature genérated by the friction of his axles, a 
definite amount would be withdrawn from the urging 
force of his engine. There is no force lost absolutely. 
Could we gather up all the heat generated by the fric- 
tion, and could we apply it mechanically, we should by 
it be able to impart to the train the precise amount of 
speed which it lost by the friction, Thus every one 
of those railway porters whom you see moving about 
with his can of yellow grease, and opening the little 
boxes which surround the carriage axles, is, without 


| knowing it, illustrating a principle which forms the 


very solder of Nature. In so doing he is unconsciously 
affirming both the convertibility and the inlestructibil- 
He is practically asserting that mechani- 


| cal energy may be converted into heat, and that when 


so converted it cannot still exist as mechanical energy, 
but that for every degree of heat developed a strict and 


| proportional equivalent of locomotive forces of the engine 


disappears. A station is approached say at the rate of 
thirty or forty miles an hour; the brake is applied, 
and smoke and sparks issue from the wheel on which it 
presses, The train is brought to rest: how? Simply 
by converting the entire moving-force which it poss- 


essed at the moment the brake was applied, into heat. 


How Birpos Cuixe to A Lims.—How ingenious are 
Itis not by 
a play of the muscles which their immediate will deter- 
mines, that they bold themselves firm on a branch; 
their feet are so constructed that, when they are pressed 
in the centre or at the heel, the toes naturally grasp the 
From this mech- 
anism it follows that the claws of a bird adhere more 


object which presses against them, 


or less rapid; for, in the waving of the branch, either 


| the branch presses against the foot or the foot against 
| the branch, and in either case there results a more for- 


When in the winter 
season, at the approach of night, we see ravens perched 
on the leafless summit of the oak, we imagine that it is 
only by continual watchfulness and aitention, and with 
incredible fatigue, they can maintain the position amid 
the howling tempest and the obscurity of the night. 
The truth is, however, that unconscious of danger, and 
defying the storm, they sleep amid the war or winds. 
Boreas himself fixes them to the branch from which we 
every moment expect to see them hurled; and, like 
the veteran mariner whose hammock is slung to the 
masts of a vessel, the more they are rocked by the hur- 
ricane the more profound are their slumbers, 


cible contraction of the claws. 


The whole number of Petroleum refineries at’ 
Pittsburg is fifty-eight, with a total capacity per 
week of 26,000 barrels, Value of real estate, build- 
ings and machinery, $2,534,000; value of oils re- 
fined, $8,599,223; wages paid per annum, $350,000, 


PrrRoLeuM By weIcnt.—At a meeting of the Pe. 
troleum committee, of the city of London, England, 
it was determined that, on and after June 1, 1865, 
petroleum be soldat per ton of 20 cwt. 
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Back Nowpers Waxren.—We want to complete our 
files of the Journal, the following numbers, for which 
we are willing to pay full price. 
Vol. TI—No.’s 13, 22, 24, 25, 29 and 34, 
Vol. ITI—No.’s 40, 42, 44, 47, 48, 52 and 56. 
Vol. IV—No.’s 63, 64, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, 74, 80, 82, 83. 
Vol. V.—No.’s 91, 93, 95 and 96. 

Those of our subscribers who do not bind the Jour- 
nal, would do us an especial favor by forwarding to 
us any of the above numbers. We are being constantly 
called upon to furnish back issues of our paper by 
those who value it for future reference, and we have 
supplied them until all of the above numbers are ex- 
hausted. 


<—4be>- 


8" Those of our subscribers who have remitted 
the price of their annual subscription to us, and have 
not received in return their receipt, will please noti- 
fy us of the fact. 








‘Tne American Arrisax.—There is no paper that 
comes to our desk which we welcome more cheer- 


fully than the above named periodical. We cannot 
conceive how any artisan can do without it. We 
always rise up after its perusal better informed than 
when we sat down with itin hand. We recommend 
every man or woman who reads at all, to subscribe 
for the American Artisan—its price is but $2 per 
annum, in advance. 


Sorpertne Warer-Pires.—When it is necessary 
to solder full water-pipes, that are broken off where 
it is inconvenient to shut off the water, let the 
plumber plug up both ends; then surround tne two 
portions of pipe near the fracture with ice ana salt. 
In a few moments the water within the pipe will be 
frozen solid. The plugs may now be withdrawn, 
the fracture repaired, the salt and ice removed, and 
the water soon commences its flow again. 








me * Me 

The Pittsburg Dispatch learns from a reliable 
source that a congregation in Youngstown, Pa, 
were lately edified by a discourse against the sink- 
ing of oil-wells, on the ‘ground that God intended 
these oil deposits for some great conflagration, or 
other purpose, which was being interfered with by 
the well-borers. 


2 
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By the last statistics of Australia, we learn that 
there are only 2,500 Americans in those British col- 
onies. Five years ago there were about 10,000, 
but most of them have gone to California. 








MANUFACTURE OF FATTY ACIDS FOR 
CANDLES, ETC. 

Medge-Mouries has occupied bimself with inves- 
tigating this subject, and states that he has found 
that fatty substances, in the condition of very suzall 
globules, possess very peculiar qualities, for instance 
they do not get rancid on exposure to damp air, 
and are saponified with far greater rapidity and com- 


| pleteness than in the solid or fluidform. This glob- 


ular condition is produced by mixing the melted fat 


‘with water containing yolk of egg, bile, albuminous 


matters, soap, etc, Soap is used in practice; tallow 
or suet, for instance, being agitated with water at 
113° F. holding in solution from 5 to 10 per cent. of 
soap. On adding the alkaline ley, each globule of 
the fat, being attacked on al) sides by the liquid, 
abandons its glycerine with such rapidity as speedily 
to produce a liquid in which each globule is a per- 
fect soap globole, inflated with lixivium. The sa- 
ponification with soda can be effected nm two or 
three hours. The saponified globules, exposed to a 
heat above 1407 F., gradually reject the lixiviam 
with which they were distended, and form a layer of 
melted soap above the lixivium, which retains the 
glycerine. This soap, decomposed by sulphuric 
acid, yields a mixture of fatty acids which, pressed 


cold, yields inodorous stearic acid fusible at 1374° | 


or 138° F., and an oleic acid which is almost color- 
less. 
more than repaid by the superior quality of the oleic 
acid. The proportion of fatty acid present which is 
recovered is 96 per cent. An operation on 2000 kil- 
ogrammes occupies but 19 hours, 8 hours of whieh 
(during the night) is occupied im the crystallization 
of the fatty acids before pressing. The oleic acid is 
used for making the best qualities of soap. 

[The method of distillation is that generally used 
in this country, I believe, for the manufacture of 
candle-stock, by which the oleic acid is obtained as 
“red oil.” If the new method of saponification of 
Pelouze, by means of a lye of sulphid of sodium, 
were found applicable to the case, we might proba- 
bly avail ourselves of Mege-Mouries’s observations 
in this country to much advantage.—H. W.} 
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American Lamps in Enouanp.—The London Oil 
Trade Review says: Messrs. Dietz & Co., Petroleum 
lamp manufacturers of New York, have opened a 
branch establishment for Great Britain in St. Paul's 
buildings, London. The show-room is replete with 
one of the handsomest and most varied stock of 
lamps we have seen, and among them are several 
new and chaste designs—chiefly American. We 
understand that Messrs. Dietz & Co. are taking 
measures to extend considerably their trade with 
our country, and if we may form an opinion of the 
probable result from our enormous and increasing 
trade in lamps of American manufacture, we have 
noe doubt that their endeavors will be successful. 
We have frequently called the attention of the trade 
to the limited efforts of our lamp manufacturers to 
supply the English and Continental, markets, and to 
keep pace with the rapid extension of the trade and 
foreign competition, and now it is a very prominent 
fact, and one that should be well considered by En- 
glish makers, that American designs in lamps are 
with us the favorites, so far as the general public are 
concerned, and the Continent have supplied us with 
a large proportion of the superior and more expen 
sive descriptions. Many of the most popular im- 
provements which have been patented in England 


are well known to be of American origin. As far 
as our observation has gone, we find that English 
makers have found it answer their purpose to copy 
designs or work under a royalty. About twelve 
months since we called attention to the dearth of 
common lamps in Paris, and we believe that the 
want was supplied principally by American dealers, 
Our makers should look to their laurels, 











We insert the following paragraph of the new 
revenue law, defining the tax on mineral oils, viz. : 

“ On’ coal illuminating oil, refined and naptha, 
benzine, and benzole, produced by the distillation of 
coal, asphaltum, shale, peat, petroleum, or rock oil, 
and all other bituminous substances used for like 
purposes, a duty of 20 cents per gallon: Provided, 
that such oil, refined and produced by the distilla- 
tion of coal, asphaltum, or shale, exclusively, shall 
be subject to pay a duty of 15 eents per gallon, any- 
thing to the contrary notwithstanding: And provi 
ded further, that distillers of coal cil or naptha, ben- 
zine or benzole, shall be subject to all the provisions 
of law applicable to distillers of spirits with regard 
to licenses, bonds, returns, assessments, liens, pen- 
alties, drawbacks, and al} other provisions designed 
for the purpose of ascertaining the quantity distilled 
and securing the payment of duties, so far as the 
sate tray, in the judgment of the Commissioners of 
Internal Revenue, and under regulations prescribed 
by him, be deemed necessary for that purpose: And 
provided, also, that naptha of specific gravity excee- 
ding 80 degrees, according to Baume’s hydrometer, 
and of the kind usaally known as gasoline, shall be 


subject to a tax of 5 per centum ad valorem.” 
. at 
A New Gas Exotxe.—-An improved “gazomoteur,” 
the invention of Mr. Belon, has been successfully in- 


troduced at the paper factory ef Mr. Anzin, near 


The increased expense of soda over lime is | Paris, aud has been favorably reported upon by the 


Academy of Sciences. It is stated that the machine 
possesses an economy equal to 60 or 70 per cent ; it 
consists of three principal parts—an air-pump, @ 
smoke-consuming furnace, and a motive cylinder. 
The furnace, when the engine is at work, remains 
closed, unless at the orifice by which the air-pump 
opens on it, and the one by which the heated air 
sets the cylinder in motion. It is so arranged that 
a quantity of combustible matter, equal to that 
which it consumes, falls constantly into it. A state 
of combustion is kept up by the air pump. Part of 
the air passing from this rushes into the farnace ; 
the rest combines with the coa) gas, forming thus a 
gaseous mixture, the volume of which is far greater 
than that of the air previous to its introduction to 
the farnace. This mixed air acts on the piston of 
the cylindre moteur with a force proportionate to’ 
the increased volume preduced by the elevation of 


the temperature. 
—— oe 


The American Exchange and Review, of Philadel- 
phia, says: A “ caution” has been put up in regard 
to what is styled the “ Columbia Gold Mining Com- 
pany of Colorado.” ‘ Beware” is written on the 
notice board. The company claims in its prospectus 
as its mines, “the celebrated Bobtail, Fiske and oth- 
er well known lodes, including also a Tunnel Claim 
of 5,000 consecutive feet, or nearly a mile in length, 
directly on the Fiske Lode, commencing immediate- 
ly opposite Black Hawk Point, at Black Hawk City, 
the whole property, embracing 8,700 feet, of which 
1,900 are developed claims, and 1,800 feet opened, 
and 5,000 feet Tunnel claim, with a valuable quartz 
mill now running and in successful operation.” A 
local mining journal, speaking from the knowledge 
derived from being on the spot, says: The Tunnel 
is believed to be on the extension of the Fiske, but 
it has only been pre-empted. So far as we can learn 
all the developed or opened claims on the above-men- 
tioned lodes are owned by other individuals or or- 
ganizations than the Columbia Gold Mining Compa- 
ny of Colorado. 
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WorkinG THe Sutpxur Derosit.—Dixon & Co., own- 
ers of the sulphur deposit at Humboldt City, California, 
have sent a load of three thousand three hundred 
pounds of it to Carson City. There is an immense 
body of the mineral, and the two owners of it will un- 
doubtedly make their fortune, It is described as very 
pure, 
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IMPORTANT IMPROV EMENT IN PHOTO- 
GRAHNG. 


Mr. Jacob Shew, of this city, has discovered a new 

and most important improvevent in the photographic 
art, the advantages of which consist in the production 
of a softness, clearness and delicacy of tone in the pic- 
tures, unattainable by any process hitherto employed. 
It is applicable to any size of photograph, and can be 
employed with equal success in printing old negatives 
-—as with those recently taken. 
&The discovery consists simply in the employment of 
ground glass, instead of plain .glass, as the medium 
through which the light is made to pass in producing 
the transfer from the negative. It is well known that 
the advantage of the chromatic process of photographic 
printing is much greater with some kinds of negatives 
than with others, The prints from all faint negatives 
lacking intensity, will be much improved by this pro 
cess and any photographer knowing the difficulty of at 
all times obtaining the proper degree of intensity, will 
at once appreciate the advantage of a printing process 
which corrects any such Jack of perfection in their 
negatives, Again the spots often seen on photographic 
prints, caused by specks of dust lighting on the glass 
of the frame while printing, are avoided by the effects 
of the diffused light falling through the ground glass 
used in the new process. 

But the greatest advantage of all is in the softness 
and mellowness of the tone of the prints, giving them 
something of the finish and appearance of finely re- 
touched pictures without losing any of the detail or 
expression sometimes lost in reducing —San Francisco 


Mining Press. 
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Nature Prayine at Mup Pres.—In 1828, Dr. Duncan 
observed in certain sandstones the footprints of tor- 
toises, and following up the clue thus furnished to a 
suggestive mind, the Dumfrieshire discovery has ex- 
panded intoa separate science called Ichnology. It 
amounts to this, Myriadsof millions of years ago, the 
tide was out, and the beach was smooth and soft and 
flat, and there fell a shower of rain and pitted the sur- 
face in a particular way; part of it was hail, which 
made itsown particular mark. Then camea little salt 
water lizard, or a crab, sliding along, or a frog, the 
size of a well-fed pig, leaping and waddling by turns ; 
and onthe micacious mud each inscribed the whole 
history of that day’s proceedings—a little autobio- 
graphy or Pilgrim’s Progressin the genuine reptilian 
or batracian handwriting ; and there it remained until 
the tide gently rose and with fine sand or clay filled up 
the impressions, And now that the whole is converted 
into rock, there comes some exploring Miller or Nantel, 
and turnes over the stony leaves and reads the record 
as plain asif it had been printed yesterday.—Good 
Words. 
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A Kixp Worp ror “Moraer.”—Despise not thy moth- 
er when she is old. Age may waste a mother’s beauty, 
strength, limbs, senses, and estate; but her relation as 
mother is as the sun when it goes forth in its might, 
for it is always the meridian. and knoweth no evening. 
The person may be grey-headed, but her motherly re- 
lation is ever in the flourish. It may be autumn, yea, 
winter with a woman, but with the mother, as mother, 
it is alwaysspring. Alas, how little do we appreciate 
a mother’s tenderness while living! How heedless we 
are in all her anxieties and kindness! But when she 
is dead and gone, when the cares and coldness of the 
world come withering to our hearts, when we experi- 
ence how hard it is to find true sympathy—how few 
will befriend us in misfortune— then it is that we think 
of the mother we have lost. 


— 





Geotocy or Great Britaty.—In a report made to 
the British government by Murchison, the geologist, 
it appears that Great Britain yields yearly nearly 
eight million tons of iron ore; and the coal product 
amounts annually to about sighty- three and a half 
million tons, the estimated value ranging from ¢igh- 
teen to twenty-one millions sterling. 








PETROLEUM REVIEW—Sepremper 151. 
New York, Sept. 15, 1864, 


Crude,_.The market since my last has been dull, and 
drooping and closes heayy. I notice the following 
sales for the past few days—2000 bbls S. O. all this 
month, at 47 cts, 


2,500 Bbls B O. all this month at 472—500 Bbls 40° 
to 47° gravity on the spot, at 45 cts—and 350 Bbls 40° 
to 45° gravity at 46 cts. 
from Oil Creek, quotes Oil in Oil City at 38 per Bbl. 


A telegram just received 


Refined in bond has been in fair request, and closes 
firm. I notice the following sales among the latest 
made—350 bbls prime white 76 cts—500 bbls light 
straw to white 74 cts 250 bbls prime light straw to 
white at 752 cts F. O. B 


Free Oil has been very dull and closes 80 to 85 cts 
job lots bringing somewhat better prices. Oil in cans 
for Export may be quoted for Bunded $1.00 per gall— 


and Free $1.10 per gall. 
Benzole. dull, 


Remarks, In consequence of the decline in Gold— 
Oil has fallen off in price—in one day dropping ten ets: 
per gall. But as Gold has become more steady and as 
we are in receipt of better quotations from the Euro- 
It is to be hoped that 


holders of stock in Oil Companies will not flatter them- 


pean Market, Oil closes firm. 


selves that the fall in Crude—was owing to any expec- 
ted increase of production. 
two weeks are 29.402 bbls. The Export during the 
same time is 1.835.075 galls and since Jany. Ist, 14- 
977.713 galls. 


The arrivals for the past 


B. L. Harsect, 
Commission Merchant, 
182 & 134 Maiden Lane, N, Y, 
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While the internal revenue law was under consid- 
eration in Congress, there was a proposition made to 
tax the gross yield of mines5 per cent: Much an- 
gry comment was thereby provoked in the Pacific 
region, and with persons residing east having inter- 
ests there. The most rampant objectors, however, 
did not oppose a moderate duty on the net proceeds. 
Congress appears to have yielded to the wishes of the 
Pacific miners, and the tax takes shape as an ad valo- 
rem duty of 14 per cent. on gold and silver bullion, in 
lump, ingot, bar or otherwise. Quicksilver pro- 
duced from the ore 2 per cent. 

The ad valorem duty on other metals at the first 
stage of production, is as follows : 
pigs or.bars, 3 per cent.; Lead 3 per cent.; Pig iron 
$2 per ton; Blooms $3 per ton ; Spelter 3 per cent.; 
Oxide of Zinc 35 cents per 100 pounds. 
+> 


Copper, ingots, 





Lake Supertox Coprer.—We take the following 
from the U.S. Railroad and Mining Register. 

The systematic measures in operation to stock the 
copper mines of Lake Superior with trained and 
skilled European miners, seem to promise entire 
success. Every intelligent miner imported into the 
Lake Superior region is sure to write back to his kin- 
dred and friends such accounts of high wages and 
such descriptions of lodes rich in virgin copper, as 
cannot fail to swell the number of emigrants, and 
thereby rapidly increase the product of the region. 
The markets of the world are open to Lake Superior 
copper, which now commands more than a thousand 
dollars per ton. 





Water Suprty or Naries.—The authorities at 
Naples are about to introduce anew supply of water 
for the use of that city. Mr. Bateman has reported 
on the project, which is to cost 750,0001. The water 
is to be conducted a distance of 47 miles, and the 
quantity to be: served per head of the population is 
20 gallonsper day. The present supply is about 8 
gallons per day. 
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NEW YORK MINING EXCHANGE. 
New York, Sept. 15th, 1864. 
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Ee 2 CO Ce! 7 Kad «nd 
Copper Stocks. || Gold Stocks. 1x 
AmtGS....42< scdbices oi ie eer 3 
Bedford. ... sssdeces 1 | 1!}| Consol’d Gregory..| 25 28% 
Bpetem sc cies des’ 43) 5%%'| Corydon .......... i— 3 
Caledonia, A. P.... | 10 | 12 eS See | 8%) 43 
Canaia....... 3) 4 Great Western.. _ 8 
Carp Lake ...<<0c3 } 3 5 || Hope... —| 9 
WOMEN. 26.0 éccuses 65 | 70 || Isaac’s Harbor.. % % 
Columbian ......... | — | 24 || Manhattan........ —| 9 
Copper Falls... ... | 3436; 8S || Mariposa.......... 44 44% 
i ae } — | $1 || Montana. ere 4g} 1 
Dacotah........ ...| —| 53 || New York ... 23) @ 
OTOS 000 ewereses. %| 134/| N. ¥. & Nova Scotia %| 1 
Douglass..... ...... —) a0 Quartz Hill........ 944; 10 
Evergreen. ........ 18%: 20 || Quicksilver M’g Co! 81 82 
Flint Steel River ..| 12 | 133g]; Rocky Mountain. — | 103 
| ST ee 2%) 5 | Smith & Parmelee.| 7 | 12 
Grand Portage sue 4 -—|— || 
Hancock.....+..+.+- 12%| 14 i Coat Stocks. |__| 
Hamilton...... ee a 6 | American. ......02. s | 100 
NN viaw adekacce 5 | 6 || Ashburton.... .... — | 25 
Hudson Be fc: eee 62 | 65 
Huron .. 82 | 83 || Cumberland..... 61 | 62 
Indiana,..........-| 8%} 934|| Del. & Hud. Canal. 206 | 208 
Isle Royale.... ... 20 | 203¢|\*Hampshire & Balt..| 104 | 110 
Keweenaw... ..... —| 6 yl Pennsylvania ..... 213 | 215 
Pee 644 O00de : j } pare | 
pM OCO ce cccwe } emt x "hE. 
Manhattan........ — |— }| Bu County..... & % 
Mendota...... .... | — | — |] Clute... .ccrcccceee 1341 1% 
Sateen... 4% 5) Brie the aedd esaees — | 20 ; 
Minnesota. ..-.| 33. | 3T ~|| Macomb..... -| 83) 5 
New York, A : ‘| 2 Bi | Plancentia Bay.. 1%| 1% 
N. J. Consolidated. 4 | 4%j| Sussex ... .....00-] % 7 
DON neck caceds —| 6 |i Walikill........ce- | 33) 6 
I a. 5 6% || } | 
Ontonagon.. ....... | 3 4'¢|| Iron Stocks. | | 
| Se 11} || Copake. jccau’e re 
Providence -- | 136; 2 |} French Greek......} %} 1 
peer 2636) 98 l} Teal Lake........ 43%: 6 
ae ere 14) 2% | | 
Rockland. .:...°.:. 1245! 14 Miscellaneous. | 
oo et ay ORT | 8%! 9 || Rutland Marble.../ 17 | 20 
Sharon Consolidated} — | 3 || * Er. div. ad i 


To Apvertisers,—Our paper offers a superior 


medium as an advertising agent, to all those who 
manufacture or sell machinery or appliances of any 
kind for Gas, Mining, Water, Sewerage, the pro- 
duction or purification of Oils, &c. &e., not so much 
on account of a wide-spread circulation, as from the 
fact that it goes directly to the hands of those who 
are constantly using and requiring machines and 
improvements for these branches, and who look 
through our columns for information where to pro- 
cure them. The class of people who read our paper 
not only peruse our pages of reading matter, but 
read the advertisements as well, for the reason that 
they are directly interested in all things pertaining 
to their business. We therefore ask, with confid- 
ence that we can do them justice, all parties having 
machinery or improvements of any kind for either 
of the objects to which our paper is devoted, to 
send in their advertisements and avail themselves 
of these advantages. It will be observed that our 
terms for advertisers are very reasonable. 
Bee ee 
Tue Stroncest Bank 1x rar Wortp.—The Bank of 
Genoa, which has been in existence hundreds of years, 
has, perhaps, proved itself the strongest institution of 
the kind in the world It ie a remarkable fact in its 
history that its administration has always been as per- 
manent and unchangeable as that of the republic has 
been agitated and fluctuating. No alteration ever took 
place in the mode of governing and regulating the aff- 
airs of the bank; and two sovereign and independent 
powers, at war with each otber, have been within the 
wails of the city, without producing the slightest shock 
to the bank, or causing it to secrete any of its books or 
treasures, 
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Admit no guest into your soul that the faithful 
watch-dog in your bosom barks at. 


Fine connections are apt to plunge you into a sea of 
extravagance, and then not to throw you a rope to 


save you from drowning. 


He who puts a bad construction upon a good act re- 
veals his own wickedness at heart. 
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GAS AND WATER JOINT. 


Tue Proprietors of this unrivalled joint are now prepared to introduce it to general use, and to guarantee that, in all respects, it will fulfil perfectly all the 


requirements of either water, was, or stean. 


The following illustrations, with the appended explanations, will give a good 


Fig. 1. 


PRYELOLEM 


Fic. 1. Is a sectional view of a pipe showing a groove to receive a lead ring. 
Fie. 2. Is a sectional view of a pipe showing a lead ring in the groove. 
Fie. 3. Represents a former, which is used in the bell end of the pipe while 


rubber is first inserted in the socket, against which the former rests to prevent the lead escaping from the groove while being cast. 


It is a joint which renains in all situations absolutely tight. 


idea of the improvement: 


casting the lead ring. Before using the former, however, a strip or belt of India 


Upon the cooling of the lead, the 


former and rubber ring are withdrawn from the socket, and the lead ring is left projecting inwards from the groove all around, forming an indestructible packing to 
receive the spigot-end of the pipe. 
Fic. 4. Shows two pieces of pipe in connection with an hydraulic jack, by which the spigot-end of the pipe (which is cast tapering and may be cast in a chill), is 
forced into the lead ring in the groove which perfects the joint. 
of pipe. 
This ring joint packing may be cast at the foundry or any convenient place, and when delivered at the ditch, may be laid, and perfect. joints formed, by any 
laborer, above or below the surface, or in ditches filled with water, there being no jount ditching regritete and it can be laid with very great rapidity. 


Among the economies realized by this joint may be enumerated, the saving in the weight o 


packing, in the labor of ditching, and in laying the pipe 
The bell or socket may be cast one-half the usual length, as the width of the 
the pipe, thus saving in the total weight about two hundred pounds per ton. 


A, represents the jack; B, B, the chains by which the pipes are drawn together; and C, C, pieces 


the pipe, in the amount of lead required to be used in forming the 


groove requires, but from a half to one and a half inches, according to the size of 


The weight of lead required to form this joint, as compared with the amount of lead used in forming a jo'nt according to the old method, is fully seventy-five 
per cent. less, only so much being required as to maintain the compensating principle, or enough to allow (upon the raising or depressing of the line of pipe out of a 
direct line) what is lost upon one side of the ring packing, to take its place upon the other; thus securing flexibility of the joint without affecting its reliability. The 
use of yarn or hemp packing is dispensed with, the cost of which is an entire saving as compared with the old method of making: joints, 

The saving of labor in ditching is the total amount usually expended in digging joint-holes, there being no juints to be can/ked. 

The saving in labor in laying pipe furnished with this joint is a sum equal to the whole cost of carrying lead, tuel, ladles to the ditches, casting the lead, 
bailing out water, and the entire labor of caulking, less only the sum charged for casting the lead ring packing at the foundry, which is comparatively trifling. ‘Lhis 
last-mentioned economy has been estimated by the best engineers at seventy-five per cent., or the same as the saving in the quantity of lead used. 


The cost of pipe cast.from our patterns is the same per ton as pipe cast for the old form of jeint. 
We have submitted these joints in water-pipes to a pressure of two hundred and fifty pounds to the square inch, and they have remained perfectly tight. 
has also been submitted for months in gas-pipes to the ordinary pressure of our city gas-mains, without any leakage whatever. 


The principal iron-founders propose to charge the same price. 
‘ It 
We are aware that these statements 


may be deemed by many extravagant, but the merits of the improvement warrant them all, and the most skeptical may be fully convinced by an investigation of its 
value, and by witnessing the tests to which we submit it, or by its use under any conceivable circumstances, 


TESTIMONIAXTS. 


Orrice or Tre WaTeR ComMMIssIONERS, | | 
C:ty Hau, Jersey Crry, October 14th, 1863. § | 

Dear Sir —On the 26th of May last, about two hundred and sixty feet of cast-iron water- sipes, | 
six inches in diameter, with joints constructed according to your invention, were laid for the Jersey | 
City Water-Works, in Prospect street. 

The operation of uniting the joints of the pipes, was performed with remarkable facility, and 
with an important saving in time, materials, and labor. The joints proved perfectly water-tight, 
after turning the full head of water on the pipes. 

In my opinion, your invention has proved entirely successful, and will be found highly beneficial | 
to water companies. Yours, respectfully, | 

ROBT. C. BACOT, | 
Superintendent and Engineer, Jersey City Water- Works. 


| 


Mr. R. C. Rossrns. 





| 
Encrverr’s Orrice, Croton Aquepuct DEPARTMENT. | 

Dear Sir—I have examined your plan for making joints in cast-iron water pipes, and have a | 
report from one of my assistants, of certain experiments made by you, to preve the certainty and | 
economy with which the joints can be made, and their stability when finished, 

I think the experiments -howed that the joints could be made quite as rapidly. if not more rapidly, | 
than those made in the ordinary method now in use; the quantity of lead used was less than that | 
required in the common joint, and no yarn packing was reauired. In these respects, your joint | 
seems superior. | 

After the joints were made, a pressure of three hundred pounds to the square inch, was put upon 
he pipe in such a manner as to test the efficiency of the j int to prevent both leakage of water, «and 
separation of the pipes from each other longitudinally This pressure failed to produce either | 
leakage at the joint, or separation, so lonz asthe pipes lay in a direct line ; but on deflecting them 
six and a half inches, in a length of twelve feet, the joint commenced leaking. It is fair to add, that 
this is a greater deflection than would often be found necessary in laying pipe. } 

I think the efficiency of the joint in b th the points tested in this last experiment, might be in- | 
creased by increasing the quantity of lead, both in thickness and width. 

Altogether, the result of the experiments was such that I have determined to make a more thorough 
test of your invention by putting down about one thousand feet of pipe, when we commence our 
vperations for the coming season. : j 

The diameter of the pipe subjected to experiment, was six inches, and is the same size that I pro- | 
Pp ose to put down next year. | 

- I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, | 


A. W. CRAVEN, Chief Engineer, &c. 
To R. C. Rowuins, Esq., Jersey City. 


Merropottran Gas-Works, 
Enoineer’s Orrice, Naw York, October 9th, 1868, 

Dear Sir,—The undersigned had the pleasure of being present at an experimental test of your 
patent joint for gas and water pipe, made at the yard of the Croton Aqueduct Department, and 
cheerfulty testify to the results obtained, namely : 

First experiment was made with two lengths of eight-inch pipe, jointed together, when a pressure 
of three hundred pounds to the square inch was applied. This pressure did not force the pipe apart, 
nor start the joints, but they remained. during this experiment, perfectly tight. 

Second experiment was made by deflecting the pipe five inches, which is about equal to eighteer 
inches in one hundred feet, and the same pressure applied, which caused a small leak at the joints, 

Third experiment was made by taking the pipes apar and rejointing them, when the same pressure 
was applied when lying straight and when deflected ; at this experiment there was no leakage. 

From these severe tests it is my impression that the superiority of your patent joint has been made 


manifest, and that it must eventually supersede the old way of jointing pipes together, saving both 


time and material. 
Wishing you suceess in your enterprise, 
lam, very respectfully, yours, &c., 
To R. CO. Rossts, Esq. AMBROSE J. WHITE, Engineer. 





Orrice or THE Metropolitan Gas-Licut Company, 
New York, October 9th, 1863. 

Dear Sir,—Having been present at the testing of your patent joint for gas and water pipe, at the 
yard of the Croton Aqueduct Department, I can testify to the results as stated by Col. A. J. White 
and fully concur with him in the opinion expressed in his letter to you of this date. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
R. ©. Ropstys, Esq. W. TITUS, Secretary. 





New York, October 284, 1868. 

Gentlemen.—I am pleased to be able to inform you, that we are fully satisfied that we have done 
well in adopting your “Improved Joint.” in the construction of an aqueduct which we are now 
building on Oil Creek, Northwestern Pennsylvania. 

We have ten miles of three and four inch pipe to lay thi« season, and, in our estimation, the per- 
fection of the joint, economy in lead, and rapidity with which the pipe can be laid, render it entirely 
preferable to any other method of laying pipe. 

Our Mr. Hutchings advises us that he is putting down the three and four inch pipe at the rate of 
twenty-five to thirty lengths per hour, with two men in the trench. We are much pleased with this 
result. Respectfully yours, 

Messrs. R. C. Rozsrxs & Co. HUTCHINGS & FOSTER. 


For further information, or for prices and terms, which will be very reasonable, apply to 


KR. C. ROBBINS & Co., 


No. 218 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 
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~"PHOMPSON’S 


PATENT 


AUTOMATIC GAS CONTROLLER. 


Notice to Gas Companies and Consumers of Gas generally. 


E RESPECTFULLY INVITE YOUR ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING TRUTHFUL DESCRIPTION OF THE 

construction and operation of this recent and most important invention ; its application to every street lamp. and on the fixtures 

within the works of the Gas Companies, as well as for the use of the general consumer, will be found to effect perfectiy and reliably, 

the object so long sought fer, viz.: a perfect control of the Gas under varying pressures, emitting the Gas at the burner 

without force, and without increase or diminution of quantity, and hence promoting the highest possible illuminating 
power of the Gas. 


THE AUTOMATIC GAS CONTROLLER 


Is designed to occupy the place of the gas-burner. Within the cirevmference of a small cylinder, below the burner, is placed a conical valve, attached to a movable 
diaphragm, the valve and valve seat is proportioned, so that under a tupply of Gas, varying in pressure from four-tenths to five inches, the burner will continue to 

roduce the same consumption and development. The unerring accuracy of movement of the Diaphragm at every change of pressure, whether gradual or sudden, and 
its positive control of the valve w\ich admits, by its proportionate increased or diminished aperture, the same unvarying amount of Gas, has elicited the unqualified 


approbation of engineers and other experts in the profession. : ; : 
The simplicity of its construction, and materials usea, are a sure guarantee of its durability and contin ued successful peration. They afford to the consumer of 


Gas the advantage of a superior light, with the greatest possible economy ; and for the Gas Company, they control © the Street Lamps, affording a more satis- 


factory light for the public, without waste. ; 
The public are invited to witness its operation, at the Office of the Company; and samples will be sent to Gas Companies for experiment, on applicatiou by 


etter or otherwise, 
- 
G. W. THOMPSON & CO.,, 
Office, 52 GREENE ST., (up stairs.) 
A. L. BOGART, Agent, 592 Broapway, 


Dreenesmvaenmmemeseecenatis ee 














We are permitted to refer to the following Gentlemen, who have thoroughly examined our Gas Controller: New York. 


GEO. H. KITCHEN, Inspector of Gas Meters, 561 Broadway. 
CHAS. ROOME, President Manhattan Gas Company. 
J. H. ADAM, President New York Gas Company. 
PETER COOPER, Cooper Institute. j 
JOHN A. DUFF, Olympic Theatre. 





THE AMERICAN METER CoO. 


Organized under the General Manufacturing Laws of the State of New York, 





SAMUEL DOWN, Presivenr. HENRY CARTWRIGHT, Vice Presivenr. RICHARD MERRIFIELD, Secretary anp Treasurer, 
TRUSTEES, 
SAMUEL DOWN, WILLIAM HOPPER, R. H. GRATZ, HENRY CARTWRIGHT, RICHARD MERRIFIELD. 
THOMAS C. HOPPER, Superintendent at Philadelphia. 











This Company is now prepared to furnish WET AND DRY GAS METERS, STATION METERS, GOVERNORS, PRESSURE INDICATORS & 
REGISTERS, SERVICE nF METER COCKS, and all other articles in their line appertaining to the use of Gas- Works, 

The combination of Mechanical and Scientific Skill, and the long experience of the several members of the Company, is a sure guarantee of durability, accuracy 
and excellence of workmanship. Orders addressed 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY, 


512 WEST TWENTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK, 
ARCH AND TWENTY-SECOND STREETS, PHILADE!I.PHIA, 
1 BARRETT STREET, BOSTON, will meet with prompt attention. 












































STEAM-PUMPS. ‘XTEW YORK FIRE-BRICK | WOODEN PURIFYING TRAYS. 
TQ 7 Ht and Clay Retort Works, (Branch ogee SS aa 
ORTHINGTON’S Sream Pumps, ; i FOR PATENT 
extensively used by Gas-Light Works at Kreischerville, Staten Island ‘ty! i i i 
Companies... For Sale at greatly Reduced Prices. ; : ) | Fillin Wet Gas-Meters | Conically Slotted Solid Wood Sieves 
Also, a new and highly successful Pump, driven —_B, KREISCHER, office 56 Goerck street, corner | j FOR GAS PURIFIERS. 
by water pressure, requiring no attention or re- 2s ’ 
pat he ly Sn ee OUT mE ge Delancy street, New York Cheaper than Whisky or any C A U = I O N 
ucte 3 ve 7 
' other substance. 
Fetent GATES, io Water and Steam-stops. Gas Rerorts, Tires and Frre-Bricx of all| We have furnished the Cincinnati Gas and . ’ Ps i 
HENRY R. WORTHINGTON, 7 | Oke Company 300 barrels Glyceri , for filling | i } ) ‘ i | 
61 Beekman street, N.Y shapes and sizes. Firt Mortar, Onay, and Sanp their wet meters, and are now ready to supply i 7 | JOP AY Bae 
P . . : “ee” | other Gas Companies at the lowest cash prices. The ‘ va , i dain 
\ EST’S IMPROVED PUMPS ‘e warrant our Glycerin not to corrode the | ~* — cere, eee Say wae 
/ a Shaitthy gee Y mr, Articles of every descript‘on made to order at the | |. <ygnthoy edocs plelogion~ | patented vist October, 1862, by N. 0. Hawx- 
Gee enced Simple, Durable, end e every descript'o € to orde ne a metal, nor to freeze at the lowest ordinary | jurst, assignee of Wm. Combe, and all persons 
Powerful, and the Cheapest in use. shortest notice. B. KREISCHER, PPPSP rs, nox to sy qpurgie, | are cautioned against purchasing such trays of R. 
J. D. WEST & ©O., Lene Pt a eee” Fe | HARTMAN & LAIST, Me. Hunt, or any other person except the subser 
179 Broapway, N. Y. | ; } ists | ber, as itis a direct infringment of said patent. 
a HILADELPHIA. FIRE-BRICK | ree a ek oO. | The following companies are now using these 
GHO. H. K'TOH#N & CO., Works, corner of Vineand Twenty | Office 64 *ycamore. | Fiienement Aaa teats 
NEW PATENT —< ee ‘i . : 
Wi'liamseburgh 
GAS APP third streets, Philadelphia. To Gas Companies ’ 
ARATUS ‘ Brooklyn. 
’ * 4 y . Albany 
For try JOHN NEWKUMET A YOUNG MAN, FROM ENGLAND, 9 
wien : Residen J 7 thoroughly educated, and who has nilodelghains 
Cc uildings, &e., Manufacturer of all kinds of Fire-Brick, Gas- | had nine years experience in the Neweastle- Chicuges 
FROM $300 UPWARDS. under Lyne Gas-Works, England, as n assist- Louisville, 
EVERY DESORIPTIO. OF GAS FIXTURES, 0US# TiLe:, to suit all the different plans in use. = roy gesirens Lm md ates in —_ And numerous others 
$ : = ‘ e United States, He - ‘ ‘ 
Gas Fitting in all its branches. Clay Retorts and Dentists’ Muffies. Orders filled | tials of capacity for such a po sition. ee Orders received by mail or otherwise. 
1 rend: way, | Address, M. C. P. LAWTON, JOHN L. CHEESMAN, 


EW YORK. “ at short notice, Office Gas-Licur Jovanat, 147 Ave. O, New York City. 
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MOTEUR—LENOIR. 


a 


LENOIR GAS ENGINE. 


os 





This is a horizontal engine, in which a piston, by a connecting rod drives a horizontal shaft , 

The gas enters by the pipe “h” from the regulating reservoir “ g,” (made of vulcanized india 
rubber,) which regulates the feeding and the branches connected with the gas-pipe. 

The tube, K, receives the gas conveyed by the pipe “h,” and conducts it to the valve, which 
opens and closes alternately, by means of a rod moved by an eccentric wheel fastened to the end ot 
the shaft. 

Two of Bunsen’s piles, P, sufficient to produce the electricity are placed at a little distance 
from, and in communication with a Ruhmkorff electric apparatus, B. The electric current of this 
apparatus is conducted by means of insulated wires to the electricity distributor “m,” placed on the 
front of the frame, while the current of electricity and its arrival at the inflammator, inserted at 
each end of the cylinder, is directed by the movement of the piston-rod, which, by an ingenious 
combination, impels a small movable slide before the distributor. 

The burnt gas, after having performed its functions in the machine, escapes, by means of a 
valve, through a pipe, 8, and the water designed to cool the interior of the cylinder enters through 
a double passage, by means of a pipe situated near the escape-valve, and goes out by the pipe, E. 

A two horse and a half horse Engine are now in practical operation at the brass cock manufac- 
tory of Mr. A. Carr, No. 135 Mercer St, between Prince and Houston Streets, New York where 
those interested are invited to call and examine them. 


THE LENOiR GAS ENGINE 
Requires no Fire and makes no Smoke, 


No Noise, no Dirt, and is thoroughly safe. 


It is propelled by the expansion of Air, dilated by the combustion of Gas within 
the cylinder, ignited by the 


ELECTRIC 


SPARK. 
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HARRIS & 


All our work warranted. 








THE 


STANDARD 
Gold Company 


OF COLORADO, 

DIRECTORS, 

ROBERT BOWNE, 

EDWARD WILLIS, 

LIVINGSTON SATTERLEE, 

ETHAN ALLEN, 

8. A. BANKS, 

SYLVESTER TAYLOR. 


President, ROBERT BOWNE. 
Secretary, F. A. MITOHEL. 


MINES on FISK LODE, 
BOBTAIL LODE, 
GROUND HOG LODE, 
ENTERPRISE LODE, 
: and others, 

In all, 8,625 feet (linear), and large water powers 
and mill sites. 

Capital issued, 40.000 shares, at $10 per share. 

A limited number of shares are offered at the 
low SUBSCRIPTION PRICE (having been re- 
served for their customers), by 


=—_ ul a 


i ent 


PM 
» = 





& SAYRE, 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


THE MACKENZIE PATENT GAS EXHAUSTER 


PATENT COMPENSATOR. 


They are made to pass from 4,000 to 150,000 cubic feet of gas per hour; will increase the produc- 
tion and illuminating power of the gas, and add very much to the durability of the retorts, either 
Clay or iron. The Compensator obviates entirely the necessity of water-joints, is compact, durable 
cleanly, not liable to get out of order, self-acting, quiet, and certain in its operation, ; 

We are also sole proprietors and manufacturers of the 


MACKENZIE PATENT BLOWER, PATENT CUPOLA AND SMELTING 
FURNACE, 
The Blower is a Force Blast machine, durably built, and can be driven with one-third the power 


required to drive the ordinary Fan. The Cupolas are manufactured in sizes to melt from 1 ton to 20 
tons per hour, will save one quarier of the time required by the old style Cupola, and 33 per cent. 


HARRIS & BRO., 1117 Cherry Street, Philadelnhia, 





Me - WILLIAMS & MITCHEL, 12 Wall Street. 
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DRAKE’S 


AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE. 


THIS MACHINE, which has been in constant use 
for more than two years, is now acknowledged to be 
the 


Most Convenient 
Simple, and 
Efficient Method 


OF LIGHTING BUILDINGS OF ALL KINDS, out of the reach 





of regular gas- works, ever brought to public notice. 

The SIMPLICITY OF THE APPARATUS, its ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM 
DANGER, the LITTLE ATTENTION REQUIRED, the EASE W ITH WHICH 
IT IS MANAGED, and THE CHEAPNESS and SUPERIORITY OF THE 
LIGHT, has gained for it the favorable opinion of those acquainted with its 
merits. 

The Machine takes up but little room; no disagreeable odor is experienced in 
its use; no fireis applied to the apparatus at all; it can be attached to ordinary 
gas-pipes used for coal-gas, and is burned through the same kind of fixtures. 

These Machines are manufactured in Boston, by the AUTO @ATIC GAS- 
MAOHINE CO., and are for sale at their Store, 78 Washington st ee t, Boston, and 
also at the Agency, MITCHELL, VANCE «& CO.’s, No. 620 Broa-g way, New York 


For further particulars, address— 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


620 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY, 


-PRINCE’S METALLIC PINT, 


AN INDESTRUCTIBLE COATING FOR 


ZrRON, TIN, and Woond. 


It consists of seventy-two parts Oxide of Iron, and twenty-eight parts Cement Lime Stone in the 
one hundred pounds. 


It has much more body than red or white lead. It is warranted perfectly water and fire-proof 
and to withstand a greater heat on metals, without scaling, than any other paint in use. 

It is a perfect cover for all kinds of iron, tin, or wood-work, out-houses, and canvas coverings. I 
prevents and arrests the corrosion of metals, and is not affected by the action of salt, gases, acids 
or ammonia. 

It hardens under water, as has been fully demonstrated by its application to gas-holders, by many 
of the largest gas companies in the United States; which companies having thoroughly tested its 
properties as herein claimed, pronounce in its favor over any other paints in the market, even though 
sold at double its price. 





SMITH & SAYRE, 458 Broadway, New York. 


BROTHER, 
PRACTICAL GAS METER MANUFACTURERS, 


Continue, as heretofore, at their old Establishment, 


Wo. 1117 CHERRY ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
TO MANUFACTURE 

WET AND DRY GAS METERS (Consumers’), 

STATION, EXPERIMENTAL AND SHOW METERS, 

GLAZED METERS, METER PROVERS, AND PHOTOMETERS, 

GOVERNOR AND CENTRE SEAL DRUMS, 

FLUID AND PRESSURE GUAGES, z 

PRESSURE REGISTERS AND INDICATORS, &c., &e., é&c. 


All orders addressed to 





SAFEST AND CHEAPEST SYSTEM OF 
INSURANCE. 


WASHINCTON 


InsuRANCE CoMPANY, 
172 BROADWAY, 


Cor. Maiden Lane, NEW YORK. 


—_ 


CASH CAPITAL, - - - $400,000. 
Assets, June 1, 1864, - - - 600,000. 


Scrip Dividend, 1863, - - 60 per Cent. 
Scrip Dividend, 1862, - - 60 per Cent. 
Scrip Dividend, 1861, - - 60 per Cent. 





The Policies entitled to participate receive 15 
per cent. of net Profits. 





Insures Buildings, Merchandise, Fur- 
niture, Rents, Leases, against loss or 
damage by FIRE, and MARINE RISKS 
on LAKES, RIVERS and CANALS. 


GEO. C. SATTERLEE, President. 
HENRY WESTON, Vice Prest. 
WM, K, LOTHROP, Secretary. 
WM. A. SCOTT, Ass’t Secretary. 





As a coating for patterns of iron or wood, when mixed with shellac, it is much superior to bees- 
wax, oil, or shellac alone, as has been proven at the large founderies in the country. 
- 
For patching boilers and making joints, it is considered superior to red lead, or any other prepar- 
ation. 
For cleaning metals it takes the place of crocus, reuge, and emery, being better and cheaper. 


This Paint requires no more oil than dry lead or zinc, and much less than the ordinary mineral 
paints. It is free from any waste, and possesses a spreading and covering power unequaled, 


Terms, by the Barrel or Half Barrel, Four Cents per Pound. 

A liberal discount made to parties purchasing by the ton. 

A Barrel or Ton will be forwarded to any gas companies desirous of testing its qualities, for which 
there will be no charge if it does not give entire satisfaction as being the cheapest and most durable 
of all other Paints in the market. 

Also, Prince’s Imperial Black Paint, and Prince’s Protoxide of Iron. 


DANIEL SLOAN, General Agent, 
115 Lwerry Sreaeet, New Yore. 


Local Agents—S. R. Witt1aMs, 204 South Front st., Philadelphia. 
Carvin Gay, 29 Doane st., Boston. 


SATTERLEE & CO., 


BANKERS 


AND 


BROKERS, 


PARTICIPATION. 


ETNA FIRE INS. 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
No. 170 Broadway. 


_ 


STOCK 


49 Exchange Place, 





NEW YORK. 
|; CASH CAPITAL, CHARTERED 


ar | $200,000. 1824. 


G. B, SaTTeRLEE, H. Tracy ARNOLD, | 


H, A. Bostwick, LIVINGSTON SATTERLEE. 


The insured receive seventy-five per cent. of 
—_— the net profits annually, without incurring any 
liability. When preferred, a discount will be 
Mining Stocks bought and sold at the Regular, 
Mining, Boston and Philadelphia Boards. 
ALRBER’ aaae ay | Scrip Dividend of 1861, - - 50 per cent. 

ALBERT H,. Niconay, | %"'PP P 
Scrip Dividend of 1862, - - 50 per cent. 

STOCK BROKER AND P P 


AUTCTIONEER, 


Ne. 52 William Street, 
Near WALL §r., 


made in lieu of participation in profits. 


Scrip Dividend of 1863, - - 50 per cent, 


JACOB BROUWER, President. 
H, ©, BEACH, Secretary. 
WM. H. BARBOUR, Asot. Sec. 


New Yorx. 


Special attention given to the Buying and Selling 
of Gas-Light Companies’ Stocks. 
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Carrington & Co.’s 


GENERAL 


PURCHASING AGENCY, 


In Connect‘on with all the Expresses, 


No. 40 Broadway, 


NEW YORK, 
Established 1854. 


Purchases to order ANY article 
wanted from New York, (or from 
Europe,) for ladies’ or gentlemen's 
use or Wear,—comfort or lnxury— 
from a cameo to a cashmere—a seal- 
ripg to a steam-engine. 

Goods purchased at enrrent City 
prices, and forwarded by Express, or 
as directed. 

Commission, Five Per Cent. 


Remittances, with orders, can be 


made by Express if prejerred, as all 


Express Agents will take orders, re- 
ceipt for and forward funds, and see 
to return of Goods, 


SPECIAL CIRCULAR. 


The Adams Express Company, appreciating 
the need of a capable medium connecting with 
the various Express Lines, through which per- 
sonal and other orders for goods from this city, 
can be satisfactorily supplied. do recognize CAR- 
RINGTON & CO’3 GENERAL PURCHASING 


AGENCY as such medium for filllng orders for | 


every description of goods wanted from New 
York. and commend it to the attention of the 
public, and of our gen+ral and local agents, re- 
commending our a. ents to extend to jt all reason- 
able aid, by facilitating the distribution of its 


cards and circulars, and making known the ad- | 


vantages it affords. 
ADAMS EXPRESS CO. 
By W. B. Dixsmore, Prest. 
New York, June, 1864. 


We cheerfully concur in the above recommen- 
dation of the Adams Express Company. 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY, 


By Hexry Wits, Prest. 
UNITED STATES EXPRESS COMPANY, 


WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
NATIONAL EXPRESS COMPANY, 
HARNDEN EXPRESS, 


By L. W. Wixcuesrer, Supt. 
KINSLEY & CO.’S EXPRE<8, 


By E, Lirterte.p, Supt. 
HOPE EXPRE3S COMPANY, 


A. D. Horg, Supt. 
BREESE & CO.’3 EXPRESS, 


By Srepren Breese, Supt 
NEW JERSEY EXPRESS COMPANY, 


By Georcr R. Drxx, Supt. 


“SCHMIDLIN & D2ISCOLL 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HALL, STREET & CHURCH 
LANTERNS, 
Show Window and Street 
Lamp Refiectors, 
135 Mercer Street, 


Le Laue NEW YORK. 
LAFARGE, & co., ak 
BROKRsS, 





4 Wall St., (2d floor) New York. 





STOCKS, BONDS, 


AND OTHER SE UitI TES | 


Bought and Sold 
ON COMMISSION. 


L. La Farce, SG. L. Gerearp. 








JOHN MOSS, Ur.,| 


BROKLER,. 
219 DOCK sT., PEILADELPHIA, 


Particular attention given to the negotiation of | 


GAS-LIGHT and WATER COMPANIES 
and BONDS. — 


By D. N. Barney, Prest. 


By J. A. Pcivex 








IRON FOUNDRIES. 
_MORRIS, TASKER & CO, 
PASLAL TRON WORKS, 


{ESTABLISHED 1821,] 
PHIiLADtL_PHITIA, 
Manufacture Wrought Iron Welded Tubes for 
| Gas, Steam or Water ; Lap-Welded Boiler Flues, 

| GaLVANizep Wroveut Iron Tunes, 
ARTESIAN 

| of Wrought or Cast-Iron, screwed together, flush 

inside and out; Gas-works Castings, Retorts and 


| Bench Castings for Coal Gas-works,; Cast-Iron 
| Street Mains, Bends, Branches, Drips, &c. 


| Gas and Steam Fitters’ Tools, &c. 
| STEPHEN MORRIS, 
THOMAS 8. TASKER, 
CHAS. WHEELER, 
STEPHEN M. P. TASKER. 











J. VAUGHAN MERRICK, W.H. Merrick, 


Joun E. Core. 


‘SOUTHWARK FOUNDRY, 


FIFTH & WASHINGTON STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
| MERRICK & SONS, Engineers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF GAS 
| MACHINERY. 
Retorts, Bench Castings, Condensers, Washers, 
| Surubbers, Wet or Dry Lime Purifiers, Coke Wag- 
| ons, Fire Tools, Wrought Iron Grate Bars, Gas- 
| holders, either Telescopic or Single, with Sus- 
| pension Frames complete; Wrought Iron Roof 
| Frames, for Iron or Slate ; Stop Cocks, Exhaust- 
ers, Steam Pumps, Boilers and Tanks, Steam or 
| Hand Air Vumps for providing Street Mains 
Centre Seals, Governors, Wrought or Cast-Iron 
Line Sieves for Purifiers, Purifier Hoisting Ma- 
chines, &c., ac, 
Address— MERRICK & SONS, 
5th and Washington Streets, Philadelphia. 


POOLE & HUNT, 


Battmore, Mp., 





arc prepared to execute orders for 


GAS-HOLDERS, 
IRON-ROOF FRAMING, 


| 
And all other descriptions of 
| 
| 


Iron Work for Gas-Works, Water- 


Pipes. and Heavy Castings, 
and Machinery generally. 
‘PROTECTED WROUGHT-IRON 
WATER & GAS PIPE, 


| 
| HYDRAULIC CEMENT SEWER PIPE, 
| KNIGHT, WOCDWAR” & CRAWFORD, 


| Office, Cor. Reape & Centre Sts., New York. 
Sewer Wipes extensively uced in Brooklyn, and 
| now introduced in New York, Jersey City, New- 
| ark, Hartford, Albany, and other localities, from 
| $ to 24 inches in calibre. 
| Water Pipes, lined and coated with Cement 
mortar, ready for laving and back filling, and can 
be tapped like cast-iron pipes, which they excel 
in durability, discharge, and economy. 
| Cor. Bond & Union sts., Brooklyn. 
Factories< “ Washington & South Sth sts., 
1 Jersey City. 


LARK’S PATENT STEAM AND 
| \/ Fire Reevtator Co., sole Patentees 
nd manufacturers of CLARK’S PATENT STEAM 

AND FIRE REGULATOR, No. 5 Park Pace, 
New York. 





| 
| 
W. H. Perrine, Pres. 

Ss FULTON & CO., (Successors to 
| e Colwell & Co.) Manufacturers of 
| Pig Iron and Cast Iron Gas and Water Pipes, 
| also Heavy and Light Castings of every descrip- 





| tion, No. 207 North Water street and 206 North | 


Wharves, Philadeiphia. 
SAMUEL FULTON, THEO. TREWENDT 








| 
} 


Gas Companies 
and Plumbers! 


DRIP PUMP. 
PRICE $12. 


This illustration represents our 
new style of DRIP PUMP, de- 
signed particular y for the use 
of Gas Companies and Plumbers 
The Cylinder, Rod, and Planger 
are made of Brass. Without 
doubt, they are the best and 
cheapest article in market. Try 
one! 


Seneca Falls Pump & 
Fire Engine Mfg Co., 
SENEOA FALLS, N. Y. 


| 
| 
j 


| 
| 





| 
| 





WELL PIPES, | 


GAS & WATER-METERS 


PATENT AGENCIES. _ 





JOSEPH LENNIG, 
1615, 1617, and 1619 Francis St,, 


Above Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., 
MANUFACTURER OF 


WET & DRY GAS METERS, 


STATION, SHOW, & EXPERI, 
MENTAL METERS, 


|Photometers, Pressure Registers 
| Indicators, and Gauges, Gov- - 
er:o's Meter Provers, 
Centre Seals, Fluid 
auges, &c. 
GAS APPARATUS 
Of the most reliable and approved constructior, 
manufactured and on hand at the 


UNION GAS METER WORKS. 
H R. WORTHINGTON’S 
PATENT WATER-METER, 


This Meter combines 
ACCURACY, SIMPLICITY, and 

REMARKABLE DURABILITY, 
with such ease and certainty of motion, as to 
offer no appreciable obstructions to the flow of 
water in the pipes to which it is connected, as it 
runs and registers upon three inches head, or 
when delivering the smallest stream. Thee 
qualities, with its low cost, have caused its exten 
sive adoption by corporations and individuals, 
in many of our largest cities, 

HENRY R. WORTHINGTON, 
61 Beekman steet, N. Y. 











GAS-FIXTURES 





Mitchell, Vance & Co, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHANPELIERS, 


And every description of 


FAS PiXTURES, 


WAREHOUSE, No. 620 BROADWAY. 
MANUFACTORY, 
Nos. 335, 337, 339, 343 West 247TH Srreer, 
New York 





“HER MAJESTY ” 


\ ’ > ‘N ry 

{ H A M I A G NE. 
THE ROYAL WINE OF ENGLAND, 

A limited quantity of this delicious and supe- 
rior Wine has been secured for the undersigned, 
and the first shipment of 500 cases has arrived 
this day, by the steamship “Olyn.pus,” from 
Havre. 


It comes direct from the cellars of the well- 
known house of Messrs, DE VENOGE & CO, at 
Epernay, France, and the present invoice will be 
introduced into this market at the very low price 





Thirty Dollars per Case of Quarts. 
Payable in currency, which is much below its 
| actual first cost. . 

The superior quality of this Wine is guaranteed, 
and it is offered with every confidence of its 
entire approval by connoiseurs, and lovers of a 
fruity, full-body wine. 

Orders for one or more cases may be ad- 
dressed, by letter or otherwise, to the undersigned, 
WM. HENRY WARD, 

Quarts, $30. No. 7 Broad st., near Wall, 
Pints, $32. New York. 


THE AUBIN 
GAS-WORKS COMPANY, 
Of Albany, N. Y., 


Now contract their works to make 10,000 feet of 


° 
aA 





40 gallons of kerosene tar. before payment can 
be demanded ; and the charcoal is worth the 
cost of the wood. : 

| Many Village Gas Companies can b- referred to. 


D. PARRISH, Jr., 
GAS ENGINEER 
And Contractor for Coal or. Oil Gas- Works. 
Estimates given for Gas-Woiks, Gas-Holders, or 
any Gas Apparatus. 

205 1-2 Walnatst., Philadelph a, Pa. 
Box 1956, Post Office. 

To Manufacturers of Petroleum Gas. 


For sale, Parrish’s Patent Gas and Air Mixer, 
adapted to all works using Petroleum or other 
oils, by which rich Petroleum Gas is mixed, after 
it leaves the helder, with a proper proportion of 
air, giving it the greatest illuminating power, 
without smoke, through any burners. The ap- 
paratus being attached to the outlet pipe, requires 
no alteration of the works. 

Apply at the Gas-Works of St. Nicholas Hotel, 
No, 68 Mercer st., N, ¥., where one can be seen 
in operation; or address D. Parrish, Jr., St. 
Nicholas Hotel, New York city, or No. 1416 Arch 

street, Philadelphia. 











good Gas from 2,000 pounds of hard wood and | 





ESTABLISHED 17 YEARS. 


FFICE FOR THE PROCURATION 
of Letters Patent and the Regis- 
tration of Designs. JOSEPH WILLCOCK & ©0., 
Patent Agents and Engineers, successors to 
Messrs. Bartow & Co., 89 Chancery Lane, Lon- 
don, W. C. . ia 
Gratis and post free, “ The Inventor’s Manual, 
also a pamphlet, “ L’Obtention de Patentes Ang- 
laises,” 500 Mechanical Movements; the first 
art of Kinematics, or the Transformation of 
otion, by Joseph Willcock, C. E., Mem. Soc. of 
Eng. May be had at the above address, and of 
any bookseller. Price 2s. 6d 
he second part is approaching completion 
and will shortly be announced. 


N C. TREADWELL, Jusx., 
° Soriciror oF PateENTs, 
335 BROADWAY 
(Moffat’s Building.) New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
PAT-NT AGENCY, 
{Established 1838.29 


Letters Patent for New Inventions procured in 

the United States, Great Britain, France, and 

other countries, LEMUEL W. SERRELL, 
119 & 121 Nassau 81., New York. 


GAS-BURNERS. 
T. G. ARNOLD, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
GAS-BU RNERS, 
And Importer of Scotcn Tips, 
224 and 226 West 21st street, 


late No, 447 Broome Sr., 
New York. 
Mercury Cups, Portable Sockets, Burner Pillars, 
Burner Pliers. &c., &c. 


Cc. GEFRORER, 
Manufacturer of 
GAS-BURNERS, 

For Lighting and Heating Pur- 
poses. 

















Gas Heatino anv Coogtne APPARATUS ; Frrrers’ 
Province Apparatvs, &c. 
No. 111 South Eighth 8t., 


WL 
THE ALPHA TUBE WORKS 
WALSALL, STAFFORDSHIRE, ENGLAND® 


ESTABLISHED 1830. 


LAMBERT BROTHERS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Lap-welded Boiler Tubes Locomotive 
and Marine Engine Fittings, 


PATENT ECONOMIZING 


GAS-BURNERS, 


Regulated to burn without noise or fluttering at 
sixth-tenths to eighteen-tenths pressure. Last 
twenty Scotch tips Price from 8s. to 40s. per 
gross; liberal allowance to wholesale buyers. 
Any size for any gas (coal, wood, or cannel) 
screw either taper s/3, s/4, or plug. 


HL P. GENGEMBRE’S 
PATENT 


NON-FREEZiMG & NON- 


EVAPORATING FLUID, 
For Filling Wet Gas-meters, 


AND * 
Far @heaper than any other Meter-fluid 
m use. 
WARRANTED 
Not to corrode tin, iron, brass, zinc, or drum- 
metal. 

To be less injurious to wet meters that water. 
Not to freeze at 20 degrees below zero, Fah. 
Not to evaporate when in use in the meters, 

meters once filled with it requiring no fur- 
ther attention whatever for years. 

The summer is the proper time to fill them. 

SIX YEARS OF SUCCESS! 

Five years in general use in works using it, to 
the exclusion of all other fluid, and driving the 
dry meter out of use, enables us to recommend 
our patent with perfect confidence. 

For information and references, apply to 


GENGEMBRE & DOISY, 


Bax ‘4 80, Cincinnati, O 


R. D. WOOD & CO., 






















MANUFACTURERS OF 
CAST-IRON PIPE, RETORTS, &c. 
Office, 400 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Professor HENRY WURTZ, 


ORMERLY OF THE N., J. GEO 
logical Survey, Chemical Examiner 

in the U. 8 Patent Office, etc., ete., makes 
CHEMICAL ANALYSES of all kinds, Examina- 
tions of MINES and MINERAL LOCALITIES, 
CHEMICAL RESEARCHES on all subjects con- 
nected with MINING, METALLURGY, GAS, and 
Chemical Manufactures generally ; and gives his 
services as a CONSULTING CHEMI“T and SCI- 
ENTIFIC EXPERT on all subjects, including 
PATENT CASES, Refers to Dr. Torrey, U. 8. 
Assayer, N. Y.; Prof. Silliman, Yale College; Dr. 


Wolcott Gibbs, and recognized men of science 
generally. 


Prof. W. can be seen or addressed at this Office 
15 Nassau street, until 3 P. M., and after 3 at h 
residence, 108 Bleecker street. 
NEWSPAPER WRAPPERS. 
N EWSPAPER WRAPPERS. |! 

Mara’s Patent Self Sealing and | 
Folding Water-lined Newspaper Wrappers. 
Manufactured only by 
JOHN Q. PREBLE, 
Envelope Manufacturer, 


No. 77 White st , near Broadway, N. Y 
And sold by all booksellers in the United State - 


Great Improvement 
Sewing Machines. 
EMPIRE 


SHUTTLE MACHINE! 


Patented February 14th, 1860. 
Salesroom, 536 Broadway. 

















This Machine is constructed on entirely new 
principles of mechanism, possessing many rare 
and valuable improvements, having. been ex- 
amined by the most profound experts, and pro- 
nounce! to be SIMPLICITY and PERFECTION 
COMBINED. 

It has a straight needle, perpendicular action, 
makes the LOCK or SHUTTLE STITCH, which 
will NEITHER RIP nor RAVEL, and js alike on 
both sides; perfornis perfec sew ng on every de- 
scription of inaterial, from Leather o the finest 
Nansook Muslin, with cotton, linen, or silk thread, 
from the coarsest to the finest numbert. 

Having neither CAM nor COG WHEEL, and 
the least possible friction, it runs as smooth as 
glass, aud is 


PRICE OF MACHINES, 
COMPLETE : 

No. 1, Family Machine, with 
Hemmer, Feller, Gauge, 
Braider, & Corder, com- 
plete. - . - 

No. 2 Small Manufacturing, 
with Extension Table, $70 

No. 3. Large Manufacturing, 
with Extension Table, $80 

No. 3. Large -Manufacturing, 
for Leather, with Roll- 
ing Foot and Oil Cup, $90 


One-half hour's instructions is suf- 
ficient to enable any person to work this 
Machine to their entire s:tisfaction. 


$55 


Agents Wanted in all Towns in the United 
States, where Agents are not already established. 
Also, for Cuba, Mexico, Central and South 
Americ, to whom a liberal discount will be given 

Terms, invariably Casu on delivery. 


T. J. McARTHUR & CO., 


536 Broadway. 


OSBORN’S 


CELEBRATED PREPARED 


JAVA COFFEE, 


WARRANTED 
Superior to any in the Market. 


It i- used by first-class families everywhere 
and highly recommended for nervous and dys- 
peptic persons, being very nutritious and free 
from all deleterious substances, in testimony of 
which I have certificates from the most eminent 
Physicians and Chemists in this Country. Try it, 
and you will be sure to continue its use in prefer- 
ence to any other, . 

2 A liberal discount to the trade. 

Put up only by 
LEWIS A, OSBORN, 








Wholesale Depot, 69 Warren st., New York ] 


ON MODERATE TERMS, 


4 Cast-iron round Purifiers, 4 feet 
6 inches diamater, cast in one piece,— 
also grating and covers complete. 

1. 4 inch Centre Seal. 

1. 4 inch Condenser. 

1, 12 inches by 9 feet Washer. 
1. 80 inch Station Metre. 

The above have been in use for some 
time, but are in good condition, and are 
now offered for sale through want of use, 

For particulars apply to 
P. MUNSINGER, 
GAS ENGINEER. 
151 South Sth Street, Philadelphia. 


SCIENTIFIC 


MEDICAL PREPARATIONS 


Of Prof. M. W. DICKESON, M D,, 
Late Professor in the Philadelphia Med. College. 








P-ristaitic Persuaders,. 
A VeceTaBLe Stomach aNp Liver PILL, 
Purely vegetable pills, prepared for the various 
gevlogical formations, to neutralize all miasmatic, 
mineral, or other influences upon the system, and 
without drastic effect, which should be avoided, 





The best and most reliable family medicine ex- | 
tant, harmless under any system of diet, or ex- | 


posure, acting mildly and surely, and leaving the 
stomach and bowels in a natural and healthy 
condition, To dyspeptics they are invaluable. 
Price 25 cents, 
Emperial Couvh Pills. 

If you suffer from a cough itis your own fault. 
A trial of these pills will convince you of that fact. 
They decompose the phlegm, and subdue all in- 
flamination It is the best compound ever put 
together for colds, coughs, asthma, spitting of 
blood, and consumption, All afflicted with coughs, 
from whatever cause—even children with worms 
—can be cured by their use. Price 50 cents. 


Anti-Chol ra #ills. 
A positive cure for any case of cholera. No 


matter how virulent may be the attack; also, | 


Diarrhea or Dysentery—a sure and speedy cure, 
Sufferers from Chronic Diarrhea should try this 
established result of science, Price 50 cents, 
WGAGTEA, 
A Linment CcrING ALL INFLAMMATIONS. 

The most extraordinary liniment ever produced 
or elaborated by science or experience for neu- 
ralgia, white swelling, swelling of the joints, neck, 
breast. arms, or elsewhere ; lumbago, sore throat, 
erysipelas, gout, inflammation of all kinds, nerv- 
ous affections, ulcer- of every character ; diseases 
of the skin, such as tetter, ring-worm, itch, &c. 
&c.; bites of venomous animals, stings of rep 
tiles and insects, flesh wounds, external poisons, 
also burns and scaldz, Price 50 cents. 

WerSCHeTOC, 
A Purtirier anp Tonic Brrrers ComBINED, 
Wirnovut ALCoHOL. 

The Miascetum acts upon the stomach in such 

a manner as conclusively to neutralize the effects 


of miasmatic, malarious, and all other impure or | INFIRMARY says : 


deleterious atmospheric influences upon health. 
It unerringly removes the morbid condition of 
the stomach, imparts renewed vigor to every 
function of the human system, is a sure prevent- 
ive of fever and ague, and all other biliary de- 
rangemenis, and a reliable protection against 
the diseases of tropical climates. Price 75 cents, 
N. B.—Preventive of all malignant fevers, par- 
ticularly the spotte |. 
HUILE D'OR. 
(Or or Gow.) 

The “uile d’0r is the product of the 
most careful analysis and anatomy of the hair. 
it will remove and prevent all diseases of the 
scalp, strengthen the roots and increase the 
growth of the hair, beautifying and deepening 
its color; give vigor to the natural supply of 
coloring matter that gives tint to the hair; and, 
in short, can have no superior for aiding nature 
in giving flexibility, beauty, and strength to the 
prime ornament of the person 

PRICE, ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE, 

Sold by Dealers and Druggists generally. 


Principal Depot, No. 91 Liberty St., N Y. 
SMITH & Co, 


ANALYTICAL CHEMIST 
C. ELTON BUCK, 


Analytical and Consulting 
CHEMIS 





39 NASSAU STREST, NEW YORK, 

Analyses of Ores, Minerals, Soils, Guanos, 
Coals, &c., and Tests of Commercial Articles, 
exvefully. and promptly made. Consultations 
may be had, and opinions given on Chemical 
questions. Samples for analysis from a distance, 
may be sent by mai Jor express, directed to the 
Laboratory as above. 


TO GAS COMPANIES. 
HE UNDERSIGNED DESIRES TO 
undertake the supervision of sev- 
eral small Gas-works, to visit and examine them 
a; often as may be necessary ; to obtain and in- 
sect thelr coal, castings, fire-brick, and other 
m verials ; and to manage their genera) business 
in such a manner that they shall be under such 
supervision as is now attainable in large works, 
at much increased cost, Also, to advise as gen- 
eral Consulting Engineer and expert in practical 


chemistry. 
CHAS. M. CRESSON, 


Late Asst. Engineer of the Philadelphia Gas-works, 
417 Walnut st., Philadelphia. 





} 
} 








Don’t Fatt to Reap THIS | 


CHIE 


eid 
COFFEE ! 


Jt 
EAST INDIA COFFEE C0. 
154 Reade 8St., 


(Three doors from Greenwich &t.,) NEW YORK, 








‘qi 
f 








! 
Call universal attention to their | 


‘Kent's East India Coffee | 
PREPARATION OF COPFEE 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


Tias all the flavor of OLD GOVERNMENT 
JAVA, and is but half the price; and also that 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


has twice the strength of Java, or any other Cof- | 
fee whatever and wherever used ty our first-class 
hotels and steamboats—the stewards say there is | 
a saving of 50 per cent, 


KENT’S BAST INDIA COFFEE 


is the most healthy beverage known, and is very | 
nutritious. The weak and infirm may use it at | 
all times with impunity. The wife of the Rev. | 
W. Eaves, local minister of the M E. Church | 
Jersey City, who hws not been able to use any | 
coffee for fifteen years, can use 


“MAY THE BEST MAN WIN” 


SAVE YOUR MONEY | 


The Cheapest, most Delicious and 
Healthy Coffee in the World!! 


LEIBIG’S 
ESSENTIAL 


CORFEE 


The most Healthy, 
The most Economical, 
The most delicious 








IN THE WORLD, 


OLD OR NEW. 


This Coffee is prepared under a formula from 


| the great Germar. chemist, 


PROFESSOR LEIBSG, 


and gives the essential full strength and delicious 
flavor of OLD GOVERNMENT JAVA COFFEE, 
which is the only quality of Coffee used in its pre- 
paration, without any of that narcotic qnality 
which so sadly damages the net vous system in the 


| use of even the best grades of Coffee as ordinar- 


ily prepared. 
2d. It gives the essential tonic and diuretic ele- 
ments of Dandelion, without the “ hereby,” 


| coarse taste so disgusting, and yet always found 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COPFEEB 


three times a day without injury, it being entirely 
free from those properties that produce a nervous 
excitement. 

Dr. JAMES BOYLE, of 156 CHAMBERS S8T., 
says: **T have never known any Coffee so health- 
ful, nutritious, and free from all injurious quali- 
ties as 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE | 


I advise my patients to drink it universally, even 
those to whom I have hitherto prohibited the use 
of Coffee. 


The PRINCIPAL OF THE NEW YORK FYE 
“ TI direct all the patients of 
our Institution to use, exclusively, 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 


and would not be without it on any account. 





The Rev. 0. LARUE, an eminent clergyman of | 
the M. £. Church, now stationed at Halsey street, 
Newark, says of 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 


“ T have used it nearly a year in my family, and 
find it produces no ache of the head or nervous 
irritation asin the case of all other Coffees. It 
is exceedingly pleasant, and I cordially recom- 
mend it to all clergymen and their families.” 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE | 


is used daily by the fanflies of Bishop Ames, 
Bishop Baker, Bishop James, and many of the | 
most distinguished clergymen and professional 
men in the country.” 


Beware of Counterfeits ! 


and be sure that packages are labeled 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEF, 


in the ordinary Dandelion Coffee. 

Itis knowp to all acquainted with chemistry, 
that the essence, or oil, or whatever name may 
te given it, when properly and s-ientifically ob- 
tain d from any herb or plant, is a far different 
article from that produce . by putting that plant 
into water and boiling it out—permitting the es- 
cape of the most exquisite and reliable strength 
and leaving the course and earthy drugs precipi- 
tated or in solution. 

So this preparation combines the exquisite 
aroma of the Java Coffee, with the highest es- 
sential excellence of the most choice Dandelion 
—yielding the spirit without the gresser earthy 
body of both; thereby avoiding the deleterious 
effects of both and becoming at the same time 


The most Delicious Beverage 


AND THE 
Most Health-giving and Re- 
storing Drink 


| Known in the world—being at once a sovereign 


remedy instead of producer of 


Dyspepsia and General Nervous Debility, 
Flatulence, Fulness of the Head, 
Dizziness, Costiveness, and 
diseases of the Liver 
and Kidneys, 
because of its great Tonic and Diuretic qualities. 
The simple fact that the preparation is from 
Baron Leibig, will commend it to the attention of 
the scientific in all parts of the country, while 
the use of it will at once and permanently prove 
to the masses everywhere that it is the long- 
needed desideratum—in its way. 
The immense popularity of this Coffee in the 


| Old World is an earnest that its use and popu- 


154 Reade Street, New York, 


as there are numerous counterfeits afloat under 
the name of “ Genuine East India Coffee,” 
“Original East India Coffee,” etc., put forth by 
imposters to deceive the unwary. 


In 1 Ib. packages, and in boxes of 36, 60, and 
100 Ibs, for Grocers and large Consumers. 
Sold by Grocers generally. 

Orders from Country Grocers solicited, to whom 
a very liberal discount will be made. 


Wholesale Agents: Hoeflish & Molan, and W. 
J. Heiss & Bro., Philadelphia; Francis H. Perry, 
Providence; A. L. Waite & Co., Boston; Pyn- 
chon & Lee, Springfield, Mass ; 8. N. Callender, 
Buffalo; Gordon McMillan & Co., Cleveland; A, 
A. Colter & Co., Cincinnati; J. & J. W. Bunn, 
Springfield, Iil.; H. B Shields, Corydon. Ind. ; 
and C, C. Garber, Chicago. 

The Ame Adv. Agency, 308 Broadway, N. Y., 
will receive orders for the above uameu Oufee. 


Business Dep., Corresp. Dep., 
E. ALVORD. FOWLER & WELLS. 





| larity in America is bound to become continent 


wide. 
Another consideration not to be overlooked in 
regard to the matter, is that 


It Costs Less than Ordi- 
nary Green Coffee. 


And requires less that: half the quantity to give 
the same degree of strength, and its use proves 
it at 30 cents a pound to be cheaper than Mari- 
caibo coffee at 15 cents a pound. 

Neatly packed in pound papers, with full in- 
structions for use on each label—in SIXTY 
POUND BOXES. Price, 30 cents per pound, A 
liberal discount to the trad>. 

Manufactured by the PEOPLE'S PROVISION 
UO., 268 Greenwich street, N. Y., to whom all 
orders may 9e a:ldressed. 

Sold by wholesale Grocers and Druggists. 
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Glycerin for Gas Meters 
y . 
This article is superior to any fluid ever before used for Wet 
Meters, and we cannot better set forth its advantages than by 
giving the following letter from the Superintendent of the Coving- 
ton Gas Co. The superiority of our Glycerin over all others in 
the market, for this purpose, is admitted by every Company that 
has used it. We have sold, the past winter, to the Cincinnati 
Gas-Light and Coke Co.; to the Gas Companies of Covington,; 
Ky. ; Dayton, Springfield, Portsmouth, Urbana, and Piqua, Ohio 
Richmond, Ind., and Buffalo, N. Y , to whom we refer. 

Glycerin is much cheaper tlian Whisky is now, or likely to be 


hereafter, and not evaporating, greatly increases the economy of 
its use, 





Orrice or Tar Covixcton Gas- Licut Co. 
Covincton, Ky., Feb, 1S, 1864. 
Migsas, W.J.M. Goxvox & Co.: 

Dear Sirs,—It affords us great pleasure in testifying to the supe- 
riority of the Glycerin Fluid purchased from you for filling the 
Wet Meters now in use by the Covington Gas-Light Company. 

The difficulty of finding a non-eyaporating’and anti-freezing 
mixture for Wet Metérs, has, inmy opinion, been overcome by the 
use of your Glycerin Fluid, 

I have had it in constant use for the past four months, and 
during that period the thermometer has ranged as low as 14° 
below zero, and after careful examination, I have found the fuid 
in the same condition as when first put in the Meters, and without 
the slightest discoloration. 

Its non-evaporating quality does away with the hitherto una- 
voidable expense of filling the Meters monthly, and renders Wet 
Meters no longer objectionable. 

In fact, I can cheerfully recommend it as being cheaper and bet- 
ter than any other Fluid or Mixture now in use. 

Very respectfully, 
8. 8. Strarron, Sup’t Cov. Gas Co. 

We have been engaged in Manufacturing Glycerin the past six 
years, and from our advantage in material and the large amount 
we make, are enabled to offer it lower than any manufacturer in 
this country. We will be pleased to quote prices or to give fur- 
ther information. 


W. J. M. GORDON & BRO., 


MANUFACTURING 


CHEMISTS & DRUGGISTS, 


N. E. Cor. Central-Avenue & Eighth St., 
Laboratory, Miami Canal, bet. Third & Fifth Sts., 
CINCINNATI, O. 
The most Useful Invention of the Age! 
PATENT 


COSMOPOLITAN FUR MITORE PASTE | 


FOR POLISHING AND RESTORING 
Furniture. Pianos, Marbles, Carriages, 
&e., &c., 

SUPERIOR “to “VARNISH. 








DRIES INSTANTANEOUSLY. & 


It brings out the grain of the wood in all its original beauty, 
and immediately after being applied, the article polished is per- 
fectly dry, thus possessing a very great advantage over varnish or 
any kind of liquid polish. 

Jt will keep in any climate, and is always ready for use. 
ONE BOX IS SUFFICIENT TO RESTORE AN ENTIRE HOUSE 
OF FURNITURE. 

Price 75 Cents per Box. . Double size $1.25. 
Each package bears our trade mark. 

A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. 

For sale Wholesale by 
H. B. HERTS BROS,, 
52 JOHN S&ST., N. Y. 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HERT’S & CO’S 


AMALGAMATED 


ALUMINUM, ZINC AND PLATINA 
PEN S. 


WARRANTED ANTI-CORROSIVE. 





In introducing this invention, Messrs. Herts & Co. beg to call 
attention to the following advantages combined in these Pens: 


They possess the Anti-corrosive properties of the Gold Pen. 
The Freedom of the Quill, and 
The Flexibility of the Steel Pen, 


Thus combining in themselves every advantage found in other 
pens ; and by their anti-corrosive properties entirely obviating all 
the objections hitherto existing against the use of Metallic Pens. 

Another advantage peculiar to these Pens, is that they émprove 
after being a short time in use, and may be left in the ink without 
fear of injury, as they never need wiping. 

Tar No. 80S“ medium pojats,” are adapted for office use and 
general businezs purposes. 

Tue No. 909 “extra fine points,” are adapted for Ledger, 
Heading, Posting, Engrossing, Ladies and School use. 





The undersigned have given Herts & Co’s Pens a trial. and are 
satisfied to recommend them to the general public. 
FOWLER & WELLS. 
Manufactory, Bradford Works, Birmingham, 
ENGLAND. 








Orders for the United States, Canada, South America, and the 
West Indies, must be addressed to 


H. B. HERTS, 52 John St., New York, 

SOLE CONSIGNEE. 
from whom samples may be obtained gratis, on application by 
mail or personally. 

The Am. Advg. Agency, 3°9 Broadway, N. Y., will receive 
orders for the above-named Pens. 





New York, April 18th, 1864. 


We respectfully invite your attention to and 
consideration of the justly celebrated and reliable remedy for 
Dyspepsia, Heartsurn, Desitiry and Prostration. The Pro- 
prietors are proud to acknowledge the unparalleled success which 
has attended the sale of their valuable preparation, known in 
nearly every portion of the civilized world as the 


“GOLDEN BITTERS.” 


We risk nothing when we term them a valuable preparation, 
for they are one of the few articles of the present day which 
are not a humbug; and we are wiliing and able to satisfy any 
person or persons who will call upon us, that the celebrated 
‘*GoLpeN Birrers” are a genuine bona-jfide hygienic article. It 
is the wish of the proprietors that the virtue of the article be 
tested before condemning. A decision of their merits by any one 
who has tried them, is worth a million of purchased bogus testi- 
motials. 


For Creating a Healthy Appetite 


they aré invaluable, and are unequalled as a Tonic. They are 
mild in their action, and operate by giving vigor and strength to 
the system,—not by any change they produce in the solids, but 
through the medium of the living principle. 


They are Purely Vegetable, 
being composed of Gentian Root, Calamus, Sassafras, and many 
other remedial agents of the Vegetable world, all preserved in 
Jamaica Rum and Sherry Wine. 


Aas a Beverasce: 
They are the most eholesome, invigorating and palatable stimu- 
lant ever offered to the public And the fact of their being pre- 
pared chemically and scientifically, precludes the possibility of a 
bitter, unpleasant taste, common to Bitters generally offered for 
sale. We especially recommend them to Lapigs, and particularly 
to those suffering from 


DEBILITY, WEAKNESS, AND PROSTRATION. 
Half a wine glass of these “‘ Bitters ’’ three or four times a day, 
will produce a remarkable healthy change in persons greatly de- 
bilitated. ‘ 

The “ Golden Bitters ” have been tried and not found wanting. 
They are put up in our-own Patent quart bottles, and for sale by 
Druggists, Grocers, &c., throughout the world. Each bottle bears 
a fac-simile of the signature of Hubbel & Co. 

GEO. C. HUBBEL & Co, Sole Proprietors. 

CENTRAL DEPOT, American Exp. Building, New York. 





Tse GoLpen Birrers.—We are not an advocate of stimulants of 
an alcoholic character; indeed we deprecate this “ daily tonic” 
idea—this “ morning toddy” which we see offered in all sorts of 
shapes as a recuperator, invigorator, revitalizer, &c. As a rule 
all artificial stimulants are dangerous remedies, and must be taken 
into the system as you would mercury or arsenic, in very small 
doses. But we have had an opportunity to try the now well- 
advertised article known as Hubbel’s Golden Bitters, and are 
frank to say that where the system needs building up, where a 





stimulant is required to aid nature in restoring a lost appetite and 

| infusing a vigorous action to the debilitated functions, we can re- 

| commend these Bitters. Hubbel’s Golden Bitters are evidently 

| intended to improve the debilitated human system, rather than to 
tickle the palate, and are, therefore a harmless and safe remecy 

o keep in the house.—New York Weekly Day Book. 

Yonkers, May 9th, 1864. 

| Messrs. Geo. C. Muppet & Co. : 

Gents,—Havi ag used only two bottles of your “ Golden Bitters,” 











I can recommend them with the utmost confidence as a Tonic, and 
particularly for a change of diet and water. It is as well for 
ladies and children, giving them part of a wine glass two or three 
times a day. Yours respectfully, 

Georce C. BARKER. 


EAGLE GAS STOVE WORKS. 








Cooking & Heating 


BY GAS. 


No Smoke! No Dirt No Smell! 


The “EAGLE” Gas Stoves 


Will BOIL, BROIL, ROAST, BAKE, TOAST, 


STEW, and HEAT IRONS 


meCHEAPER 
THAN COAL OR WOOD. 


I have on hand and make to order STOVES and 
FURNACES for CHEMISTS, TINNERS, BOOK- 
BINDERS, DENTISTS, TEA STORES, VULCAN- 
IZING STOVES, PHOTOGRAPHERS’ OVENS, &c., 


| and for TAILORS’ and LAUNDRY IRONS. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


I ALSO MANUFACTURE 


COAL OIL STOVES, 


For Cooking and Heating. 


H. D. BLAKE, Sole Manufacturer 
No. 474 BROADWAY, N. Y 


AND CASTINGS, 





PIPES 


iL 
s' 


,. A.BRIC! 


\ 
| 


WEW YORK: 


fs 
09 LEONARD 


OFFICE.109 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK.’ 


BERGEN IRON WORKS, 





OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 











